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MOUNT OF PLEASURE, JAPAN. 

All nations have their gala days, their pastimes, their watering- 
places, and their retreats from the pressure of daily toil or the ex- 
actions of business. In our own land we can enjoy such days of 
cessation from onerous duties in many varietics of ways—the 
country has its charming sylvan shades and cooling groves, the 
sea-side its chosen haants of pleasure and fashion, which multi- 
tudes throng to while away the season when the oppressive rays 
of the midsummer’s san enervate and incapacitate the system for 
anything like vigorous action. In the engraving below we have 


@ representation of a finely diversified mountain called the Pauro- 
mama Vreudenberg, or Mount of Pleasure, which seems to be one 
of those resorts to which the Japanese grandees are wont to re- 


House . 2. Governor’s House and other noble residences. 
6. Temple of the Bonses , 6. Governor's Garden House. 


treat. At its extreme height is located a temple for the bonzes or 
priests of Japan, where a wide view is obtained of many Japanese 
towns and cities, while @ little lower down the sides projects a cleft 
which is highly picturesque and enshrined with luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, where the air is pure and redolent with the aroma of the 
trees and plants with which it abounds. Still lower down, a broad 
projection designates a dwelling place of the bonzes, and is marked 
by a fine display of trees and shrubbery clothed in richest foliage. 
Near the base of the lofty mount is the governor’s residence, to- 
gether with others of the nobility ; while at its foot spreads out a 
beautiful lake of some eighteen leagues, represented in the quaint 
language of an old Dutch traveller, as “the lake much bigger 
than the Zuyder Zee.” On its bosom are floating various singu- 


7. Anchorage Ground of Ships. 
PAUROMAMA, OR MOUNT OF PLEASURE, IN JAPAN. 


lar-looking craft, all characteristic of Japanese naval architecture. 


and natural grandeur, and in the hands of an enterprising Yankee 
would return a rich harvest of gold, and be the summer resort of 
thousands, not only to win a retreat from care and toil, but to 
enjoy the boundless views of nature everywhere spread out 
around them. We are not, perhaps, sufficiently familiar with 
the Japanese nation to know to what extent a taste for natural 
scenes pervades the people, but should judge that it had as yet 
effected no very elevating influence over the national character. 
It may be that the new movement which brings them more direct- 
ly into contact with the Christianized Anglo-Saxons, will inspire 
them with a higher life than their own institutions have done. 


Altogether the view is one combining much picturesque beauty” 
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3. House of the Bonzes. | 4. Pleasant slopes on the Mount. 
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THE DUKE’S PRIZE. 
A Story of Art and Heart in Florence. 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER VI.—[cortixvep.] 


On his right arm there now leans the peerless figure of a count- 
ess, with whom he promenades and chats in his gay and spirited 
way, while she is evidently much captivated with him—indeed, so 
much is this apparent, that a figure of less height, dressed in a 
simple peasant’s garb and masked, steals up to his side and whis- 
pers some words into his ear; but though the reader may easily 
guess who that peasant girl really was, for the moment Carlton 


knew her not, and gently declining sgme proposal from her lips# 


he turns and walks on with the countess through the blaze — 
and grandeur. 

“That fellow carries it with a high hand,” said one ; young 
noble to another, referring to Carlton. 

“ Ay, but he has the full countenance and favor of the duke, 
and none can gainsay him.” 

“Well, he is deuced clever,” said the English consul, who was 
talking with the other two. 

“Ts it a fact that he is American?” asked the first speaker, still 
regarding him. 

“Undoubtedly. You know he was announced as such when he 
won the duke’s prize.” 

“* How the ladies take to him,” said the English consul. 

« And he to them,” added another. 

“he Signora Florinda is said particularly to affect him, and 
he may win a prize there,” said one of the group. 

“That would be too bad—the richest heiress in Florence to 
throw herself away thus !” 

“«There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,’” quoted the 
English consul, walking away. 

And thus Carlton was the unconscious theme of comment to a 
large portion of the assembly. But the hour approaches when 
the heavy bell of the palace strikes the midnight hour, and the 
masquerade will be broken up, and each and all appear before 
each other in their true characters. Peasant girls will don the 
attire more fitting their station ; kings and queens will descend to 
their true estates ; brigands will lay by the threatening parapher- 
nalia of the mountain-robber, and hooded monks will assume a 
more worldly attire. The hour is struck, and the scene changes! 

All is once more life and gayety, but the mask is discarded, and 
each one is undisguised. See, as the grand chamberlain, with the 
golden key of office wrought ostentatiously upon his ample velvet 
mantle, aids in arranging the preliminaries of the dance, he pauses 
to address with respect, and yet with a degree of familiarity, a 
tall, manly person of noble bearing, and of handsome features, 
opposite to whom stands, as partner for the dance, Signora Flo- 
rinda, the duke’s ward. The queenly beauty of her person is the 
same as when we first met her, so lovely and captivating. The 
few months which have intervened since that period, have only 
served still more to perfect her ripening mould; and though 
scarcely nineteen summers have shed their golden wealth upon 
that genial land since her natal hour, yet she is in the full bloom 
of lovely womanhood. 

See how gracefully glides that beautiful form through the mazes 
of the dance !—how fondly, as she rests within the encircling arm 
of her partner, does she look up into his face, drinking from the 
eloquent eyes that meet her own of the nectar of love, as the Suri 
rose of Syria sips the dewy treasures of the twilight hour. That 
partner on whom she rests so fondly, gentle reader, is the humble 
painter who won the prize of the Grand Duke; the now rich and 
honored Carlton, the protege of Leopold. 

The generous monarch who ruled over that portion of Italy 
under his charge with the liberal and provident hand of a father, 
held most regal court—spending of his enormous revenue with a 
gallant and open hand. His excellency was a connoisseur in all 
matters of the arts, to which he was enthusiastically devoted, and 
also a most liberal patron to their interest ; consequently he lav- 
ished all honor on him whom he thought so deserving of it, and 
the entire court now pointed to the envied artist as being the 
favorite of the Grand Duke. Carlton’s new patron found quali- 
ties in the young American artist to admire and love, and there 
quite remarkable. 

“No more thanks,” said the duke to him one day as they were 
together. “You challenge me to praise, to reward, and to love 
you, and I cannot help doing all three.” 

“ Your highness is only too lavishly kind to me,” was the earn- 


est 

and my ward. I shall have plenty of opposition in that matter ; 
but if Plorinda loves you, by our lady, she shall be yours.” 
“Your highness is ever adding to my indebtedness to you,” 
said Carlton. 

“ Say no more, say no more, Carlton, but make your own terms.” 
The consent of the duke was thus freely obtained to the mar- 
riage of Florinda and Carlton, and the observant monarch discov- 
ered the preference of his ward long before it was announced for- 
mally to him. So far from opposing the object, he even encour- 
aged it in every way that propriety suggested ; forwarding its in- 
terests by such delicate promptings as his feelings would permit. 
He loved Florinda as though she had been his own child. This 
feeling, as we have seen, was first induced by the affection which 
existed between his ward and his lamented wife, and was after- 
ward strengthened by her many beauties of mind and person. 
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Carlton and Florinda sat together in @ private apartment in the 
royal palace. The latter was playing a favorite air upon the gui- 
tar to the artist, who sat at her feet watching with admiration 
every movement of that beautiful and dearly loved form. He 
found every attribute there worthy a heart’s devotion. Like the 
worshippers of the sun, who believe that God sits there on his 
throne, so did he, in his homage, picture the good angel of all 
things in the heart of Florinda. 

On a little table of elaborate and beautiful workmanship, were 
placed with a few rare and favorite books some curious ornaments 
from the hands of the cunning artificers of the East, most beauti- 
fully fancied, and from which a moral might be read telling the 
fair occupant of the unhappy state of her own sex in that far off 
clime. 

The broad, heavy and richly-wrought curtains that tempered 
the light admitted through the gorgeously stained glass windows, 
were of Tuscan satin, blending, like the skies under which they 
were manufactured, a most happy conceit of rich and rosy colors. 
Pendant from the hoops in which both were gathered, hung a 
bunch of ostrich feathers of snowy whiteness, belicing, as it were, 
the country of their nativity—swarthy Africa. They were more 
for fancy than for use, though they did sometimes serve to chase 
the flies. 

On one side of the room stood an American piano, and beside 
it a harp of surpassing richness. Here Carlton and Florinda 
were seated at this time in all the confidence and enjoyment of 
acknowledged love. 

“ Carlton, I told thee that fortune would smile upon thee ; thou 
rememberest that I told thee.” 

“Tt has indeed, and I am blessed.” 

And thus saying, he pressed the delicate, jewelled hand that he 
held affectionately to his lips, while his eyes beamed with love. 

“You have promised me that you will visit my native land 
with me after our marriage, dear Florinda.” 

“ O, nothing will delight me more than to see the American Re- 
public; the cities and towns of the New World, its people and 
customs. O, how I have ever wished to travel! Only to think, 
Carlton, I have scarcely been out of Italy! I once made a trip 
with uncle across the sea to Malaga and back, touching at the 
islands ; that was years gone by. Since then I have been at times 
to Milan, Genoa, Leghorn and Bologna, but never out of Italy.” 

“ America is not like thy sunny land, Florinda.” 

“ Ay, but it is the land of thy nativity, and I will love it for thy 
sake. And then it is a free, republican government ; there are no 
serfs there—all are freemen. How proud you should feel to 
belong to such a country.” 

“I do indeed feel proud, dear one; and doubly so when thy 
eloquent tongue describes it so fittingly.” 

He touched the guitar lightly and gaily, while he thought of the 
happy tour they would make together. 

“How proud I shall be of thee,” he continued. 

“ How proud I am of thee.” 

“There is little pride in thee, Florinda, or thou wouldst never 
have consented to marry one of my humble pretensions.” 

“ Carlton,” said the lady, reproachfully. 

“ And thou wilt marry the humble painter ?” 

“ Nay, the envied artist, and protege of the duke.” 

“ Ah, little have I coveted this advancement, but for the hope 
that it has given me concerning thee, Florinda! The favored 
friend of the Grand Duke has dared boldly to ask for that which 
the humble painter, the poor artist, could only hope for.” 

Fiorinda and Carlton were happy in the anticipation of future 
joy, foreseeing for themselves a path of roses in the fairy future. 

“ But fortune is fickle, dearest, and even now I tremble.” 

“You are ever suspicious, Carlton.” 

“Not in most matters, but in those relating to thee, Florinda.” 

“ Now, I am ever looking on the sunny side of our life-picture.” 

“Tt is good philosophy to do so, if one can but eoremgtnh the 
purpose.” 

“And yet, Carlton, one will sometimes be reminded that there 
is a shadowed side to the brightest scenes and hopes.” 

“We will seek its bright side, dearest.” 

“With all my heart.—Carlton, do you not remember that you 
left the heroine of that story you were last telling me in a most 
critical situation ?” 

“True, she was carried off by the banditti.” 

“ Yes.” 

“‘ Shall I complete the story, Florinda ?” 

“Pray do.” And he commenced, as the reader will see in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE RHINE LEGEND COMPLETED. 
They laugh that win.— Othello. 


“We tt, Florinda, you must go with me in imagination to the 
mountain fastness, which I referred to as the robbers’ stronghold 
in the mountains. A month nearly had passed since the period 
of Bettina’s being carried away from her home, and the time I 
would introduce you there. It is a wild spot, almost inaccessible, 
unless one knows the secret paths which have ‘been hewn up the 
sides of the rocks, and throngh the otherwise impassable under- 
growth of the forest, by the perseverance and labors of the robbers. 
The rude castle, which I would now describe to you, was. built 
with consummate military skill, and the walls and bastions, though 
small and low, could hold out a long time against any strength 
that might be brought against it. Ever prepared for an enemy, too 
was its cautious master; and his outposts were as regularly set 
as are those of an advancing army in an enemy’s country. 


“ Hither had the fair Bettina been conducted; and here, with a 


simple peasant girl to serve her, had she been treated with all re- 
spect, save aul she was @ prisoner, Rude were‘the imhabitants of 
this uncongenial spot ;fierce im aspect, but completely under the 
control of the wiaseithapirit, whom they called captain. Hark! 
A peculiar wild cry rings over the tree-tops, and echoes among 
the rocks and hills ; and observe how quickly those who have been 
loitering upon the ground spring to their feet, and Petard himself 
comes forth from that portion of the tower devoted to his retire- 
ment. That was some recognized signal—that cry which, to the 
uninitiated, might have been mistaken for the whoop of an owl, 
or some wild bird’s cry of fright. 

“The secret is soon disclosed. That signal betokened the 
taking of a captive, and there was soon led into their midst the 
person of one whom misery seemed to have laid violent hands 
upon, with garments torn and soiled, with a step that indicated 
weakness almost to death itself, the face disfigured by unshorn 
beard and hair, and eyes that looked sunken and lange from 
famine. Such was the bent and woe-begone figure that was now 
half-supported, half-led into the midst of the band. 

“* From whence comes this man ?’ asked Petard, regarding him 
curiously. 

“*He was found lurking about our outskirts, captain, and we 
thought it best to arrest and bring him in.’ 

“*Tt is well,’ continued the captain of the robbers. ‘What 
have you to say for yourself, fellow? What brought,you in these 
regions, away from town and habitations ?’ 

“Give me food, food !’ gasped the prisoner. 

“* Ay, by our lady, he’s famished,’ said Petard, wid © ustural 
burst of feeling. ‘Here, bring bread—a flask of wine.’ 

“He was obeyed, and the new comer drained the flask to the 
bottom, and devoured the food voraciously, until those about him 
interfered, saying that he would kill himself.after so long an absti- 
nence; and truly there seemed to be some grounds for this fear, 
so ravenously hungry did he seem. Gradually, as the wine 
warmed his veins, and the food, to which some dried meats had 
been added, began to satisfy the cravings of hunger, the stranger 
rose from his bending posture, and new life seemed infused into 
his system. His eyes, though somewhat hollow, seemed to 
brighten and light up his rugged face. There was. manhood in 
him, and that pleased the bandits; he showed no signs of fear, 
and looked boldly about him, like one who was accustomed to 
rely on himself, and was prepared to stand forth at any moment 
in defence of his rights. 

“If thou canst fight as well as thou canst eat, my man, thou 
art a jewel of a fellow,’ said Petard, carefully scanning the new 
comer, who seemed every moment brightening up from the effects 
of the nourishment. 

“Give me but rest and more food, and you may then try me,’ 
was the brief reply. 

“«Thou art a sensible fellow,’ continued Petard, who was evi- 
dently pleased with the stranger, ‘and shalt be humored.’ 

“A rude couch was spread by the robbers amidst their stacks of 
arms, and throwing himself upon the skins thus prepared for him, 
the stranger slept for hours, until the bright sun was high in the 
heavens on the following morning, when, after another abundant 
meal, he seemed like a new creature; he stood erect, and his fine 
dark eye shone with the fire of resolution and of strength. His 
story was soon told; he had outraged the laws, was seized and 
condemned to punishment, had effected his escape and fled to the 
mountains, and wandered about until half-starved, and nearly 
dead with fatigue, he had thus been found. 

“*Your story is plausible, but what shall we do with you? 
You know the secret of our paths through the mountain, and it is 
not safe to let thee go abroad to reveal them,’ said the bandit chief. 

“«*Make me one of you, then,’ said the stranger. 

“*We make but few members,’ replied Petard. ‘It is not our 
way; and men must possess peculiar qualities to obtain a place 
with us, and a share of our prize-earnings.’ 

“Probably courage, strength and a ready hand are worth 
something among you,’ said the stranger. 

“© Yes, but we all possess these,’ replied Petard. 

“ «Tn a degree,’ said the stranger, emphasizing the last word. 

“« What mean you?’ asked Petard. 

“«That perhaps he who offers you his services is a better man 
than you take him for,’ said the other. 

“<Tn what respects ?’ asked Petard. 

“«Tn all things that constitute manhood,’ was the reply. ‘ Yes- 
terday I was weak and worn ; to-day I am myself again. And no 
man of this band can bear the palm from me in the use of those 
powers which Heaven has given us.’ 

“« Without weapons, you mean to say,’ added Petard. 

“* Without weapons I defy your best man,’ said the stranger, 
evidently desiring to display some prowess which should gain him 
admission to the band. 

“There was a consultation between Petard and a few of his 
officers and men, and finally there stepped forth a large, powerful 
member of the troop—the bully of the band—who offered without 
weapons to contend with the new comer. The terms were prop- 
erly stated by the captain, the ground chosen, and the contest 
begun. The skill, strategy and strength of the stranger were 
confounding to the robber, and he was cast upon the ground 
totally disabled in a very few moments. The robbers being angry 
at this, another stepped forward, was vanquished as quickly, and 
another, and still another, until Petard himself interfered, declar- 
ing that he who could thus fight without weapons, and with such 
skill and decision, must be a strong auxiliary in tifme of need. 
He was installed, therefore, with due ceremony, as a member of 
the band. 

“Tt was a fine, clear night,” continued Carlton, “that on which 
it came the turn of the new comer to guard the tower in which 
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Bettina Etzwell was confined. The stars shone out like mystic 
lamps, and the broad turrets of the robbers’ stronghold cast deep 
shadows upon the open plats that had been cleared about the spot. 
All was still. After an evening of revelry, the band was sleeping, 
and the single guard paced to and fro, apparently not daring to 
sit down lest he should fall asleep. In the lone tower above him 
was the fair prisoner. She realized her true situation, and she 
knew that her father would use every endeavor to raise the sum 
requisite for her ransom. She knew enough about the habits and 
practices of the banditti, mot to have any fears for her personal 
safety, since it was so much for their pecuniary advantage to pro- 
tect and respect her. Indeed, Petard had frankly told her of the 
communications that had taken place between her father and him- 
self concerning her ransom. 

“But hark! What startles the fair girl so suddenly? See, 
she hastens to the turret window, and listens absorbedly to the 
low but musical notes of a human voice. Is it because the song 
is so familiar to her ear, that she is thus moved? Perhaps there 
are recollections connected with this air that are particularly affect- 
ing to her, for her fair bosom heaves quickly, and her whole figure 
seems agitated, as she gazes out upon the night, and her eyes rest 
upon the pefson of the robber who guards her captivity, while a 
clear, manly voice, though in subdued cadence, pours forth the 
touching notes of a Rhine song with singular delicacy and 
sweetness. 

«Can there be two such voices ?’ she asked herself. ‘Is there 
magic at work? That is certainly the voice of Egbert, but yon- 
der guard who sings thus is one of these detested banditti !’ 

“In her excitement, she leaned forth from the turret-window, 
while at the same moment the new member of the band drew 
towards it. All was still; the revellers slept. Petard himself 
slept. Only this single sentinel and the prisoner were awake ! 

“¢ Bettina, Bettina!’ whispered the guard, with his hands to his 
mouth, so as to direct the sound to her ears alone. 

“God be praised, Egbert! Is it indeed you?’ she exclaimed 
aloud. 

“* Hush, it is your devoted lover ; be discreet !’ he answered.” 

“T knew it was he,” interrupted Florinda. 

Carlton continued. “‘I will, I will. But this dress—the office 
you fill. What does this mean? I am amazed, Egbert.’ 

“<T am here under a disguise,’ he replied, ‘and have just joined 
the robbers to liberate thee. Be careful, watchful, but never 
appear to regard me let what may occur, for I may be foiled at 
first in my purpose.’ 

“*My father—’ lisped Bettina. 

«Ts well,’ said her lover. ‘ All will go well if thou wilt but be 
cautious. Come to the outer door—I have the key.’ 

“« Shall we fly ?’ she asked. 

“Not to-night; preparation must be made. Perhaps to-mor- 
row night, for I have the watch here for two nights, and shall see 
you then. Come down for a few moments.’ 

“In an instant more the lovers were folded in each other’s 
arms. Egbert had never before embraced her; but their present 
situation was one to break down all barriers of mere formality, 
and Bettina sobbed upon his breast, blessing him for his courage 
in thus seeking to rescue her. These were precious moments, and 
they improved them in arranging everything for the coming night. 
Egbert, as she bade him good night, handed her a jewelled dagger, 
saying that let what might occur, she had that silent friend ! 

“Tt is just four weeks since the first instalment on the robber’s 
demanded ransom was paid, when the agent of Petard again ap- 
peared in the hall of Botzletz Castle, confident in his personal 
security, well knowing that the old man’s daughter was the host- 
age held for his safety and the fulfilment of the contract, and de- 
mands a second quarter of the ransom. He was a dark, sinister- 
looking Jew—for this was the class through whom the bandits 
universally performed all their business arrangements with people 
whom they could not personally approach—himself interested by 
the large percentage which was the payment for his part of the 
business. The Jew was most pertinacious in his demand. 

“Karl Etzwell, the merchant, received the Jew, listened pa- 
tiently to his demand, and then calmly said : 

“Two hundred and fifty marks of gold thou hast already re- 
ceived from me on this business.’ 

“*T have,’ replied the Jew. 

“*And thou now demandest an additional two hundred and 
fifty ”’ said the merchant. 

“Tt is my business,’.was the answer. 

“*Canst change mea good obligatory note for five hundred ?” 
asked the merchant. 

“The Jew drew forth his bag of gold, and after a brief exami- 
nation, said : 

“<Tf thou wilt take a few diamonds at their true valuation, I can 
make up the sum on the spot, but I shall charge you goodly usury.’ 

“Tt is well,’ replied the merchant. 

“* You agree to this ?” 

“* Count out the money,’ said the old merchant. 

“Tt was done, and the Jew deposited upon the table two hun- 
dred and fifty marks of gold, partly made up by a score of fine 
diamonds. 

«We should have some witnes#e8 to this transaction,’ said the 
merchant. ‘I will summon them.’ 

“«Tt were better done between ourselves alone,’ said the Jew, 

“ At the same moment the heavy folding-doors behind the seat 
occupied by Karl Etzwell were thrown open, and two persons, & 
lady and gentleman, advanced towards the old merthant. ‘They 
were Bettina and Egbert! ' 

“Foiled with thine own weapons !’ said Egbert, advancing and 
securing the money which the Jew had deposited upon the table. 
‘ This is the exact sum that was paid to thee four weeks since. It 
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is now returned, and you are a marked man. If seen again in 
these parts, I will myself have thee cut in piecemeal, and hung at 
my castle gates. Now, villain, get thee hence!’ 

“* Gentlemen, you forget that there is a captive who will pay 
the penalty of all this,’ said the Jew, with a demoniacal grin. 

“*You are not fully informed, Sir Jew,’ said Egbert. ‘Your 
principal could inform you that his bird has flown, and I tell you 
that there she stands beside her father.’ 

“The Jew uttered a smothered execration, and tore his hair for 
a moment in despair at the loss he had experienced. But the 
iron grip of Egbert’s powerful hand upon his shoulder awoke him 
to a sense of pain and fear for his safety, and he hurried away. 

“ The descendants of Egbert and Bettina still live happily in 
their ancestral home,” added Carlton, “and often relate the story 
of the manner in which the famous bandit Petard was foiled by 
the gallant and daring stratagem of Egbert Hosfeldt.” ® 

“ This is a happy ending, indeed,” said Florinda. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
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Westminster Abbey—The Royal Vault—Chapel of St. Benedict, ete. 
—Royal Theatre—Parks of London—Society—The Present War. 

Wuart confusion reigns around us in this vast metropolis of 
the world, busy, noisy, overgrown London! Before jotting down 
any items of sight-seeing here, perhaps a few words of the rise 
and progress of the city may not be without general interest in 
this connection. London, then, to begin with, is known to have 
existed as a town for more than two thousand years. In the year 
306, the city was comprised within a wall of only two miles in 
extent. On the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity, London 
was formed into a bishop’s see ; and in 610, a church was erected 
on the site of the present cathedral of St. Paul. Towards the 
end of the eighth century, London was four times devastated by 
fire, whereby many of its inhabitants perished. In 839, the city 
was destroyed by the Danes. In 886, Alfred gained possession of 
it, repaired, and laid the foundation of a municipal government. 
In 961, London was visited by a dreadful pestilence, which swept 
off vast numbers of its people. In 982, it was again devastated 
by a conflagration. 

In 1050, Edward the Confessor rebuilt Westminster Abbey. 
After many vicissitudes, owing to the incursions of the Danes, 
William the First, in 1066, was crowned king of England imme- 
diately after the conquest. In 1087, another great fire occurred, 
in which St. Pauls was burned to the ground. Little alteration 
occurred subsequently until the reign of Edward IV., when bricks 
were first made and introduced for building purposes. In 1471, 
the art of printing was introduced into London. The great plague 
broke out in 1665, in the reign of Charles II., and lasted one year 
and one month; families were swept off, whole districts disap- 
peared, rich and poor lay dead together, business was at an end, 
houses were closed, and death reigned through and over the 
doomed city. Over one hundred thousand persons perished during 
this awful visitation. In 1666, a great fire broke out and lasted 
for four days, consuming thirteen thousand houses and eighty-nine 
churches, being five sixths of the whole city. But in a little more 
than four years the buildings were all replaced. Until this period, 
the houses had generally been constructed of wood, thatched with 
straw, each story projecting as it rose, so that the upper stories 
nearly met at the top. From this time dates the permanent pros- 
perity of the city, which now measures eight miles from east to 
west, and five miles from north to south, having a circumference 
of thirty miles, and a population of 2,500,000. 

Almost the first place to which I directed my steps was West- 
minster Abbey, which, as it now stands, was built by Henry III. 
and Edward I., being enlarged by the abbots of subsequent reigns. 
[See engraving, p.44.] Onentering the abbey at the Poet’s Corner— 
consecrated ground—I was met by a guide, always in attendance, 
who conducted me through the abbey. The first point of interest 
was the chapel of St. Benedict, where I saw the monument to 
Langham, Archbishop of Canterbury; that of the Countess of 
Hertford, and others, are also hard by. Close to the gate of the 
entrance to the chapel is the ancient monument of Sebert, king of 
the East Saxons, who died in 616, and his queen, Athelgoda. 
Between this chapel and the next are the remains of a mosaic 
work, of fine manufacture, erected in memory of the children of 
Henry III. and Edward I. The next chapel I examined was St. 
Edmund’s. Here, among a large number of other monuments, 
are those of the Earl of Stafford, the Countess of Stafford, the 
children of Edward III., Lord Russell, ete. The chapel of St. 
Nicholas was the next ; here are monuments to Lady Jane Clifford, 
the Duchess of Somerset, Lord and Lady Carew, and many others. 
The magnificent chapel of Henry VII. I found still more interest- 
ing. Here is an elaborate and splendid monument to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, erected by James I. The recumbent figure of the 
queen is a fine work of art. 

At the end of the south aisle of this chapel is the royal vault, 
in which are deposited the remains of Charles II. and William 
TIL, Queen Mary, Queen Anne, and her consort, Prince George 
of Denmark. The entrance gates to the nave are of brass, gilt, 
and wrought in various devices. Here are installed the knights 
of the most honorable order of the bath. In their stalls are brass 
plates of their armorial bearings, etc., and over them hang their 
banners, swords and helmets. Beneath are seats for the esquires 
—each knight having three ; there is a little shelving stool in each 


stall. Centrally, between the stalls of the knights, is the royal 
vault, in which lie the remains of King George II., and his queen, 
Caroline. Frederick, Prince of Wales, and his wife, two Dukes 
of Cumberland, Prince Frederick William, and the Princesses 
Amelia, Caroline, Elizabeth, Louise and Anne. In this chapel is 
also a magnificent monument to Henry VII. and his queen. It 
stands in the body of the chapel enclosed in a chantry of brass, of 
fine workmanship, and ornamented with statues of the saints. 
Within, on a tomb of black marble, repose the effigies of the royal 
pair, in their robes of state. Here also are monuments to Queen 
Elizabeth, Queen Mary, Edward V. and his brother Richard, 
Duke and Duchess of Richmond, and many others. 


The next chapel was that of St. Edward; here also are many 
monuments, and two ancient coronation chairs. The most ancient 
of the two was brought from Scotland with the regalia by Edward 
I., in 1297, after he had defeated Baliol, king of Scots, in a suc- 
cession of battles. It was a royal offering at the shrine of St. 
Edward; and the stone under the seat is reputed to have been 
Jacob’s Pillar! The other chair was made for Mary, queen of 
William III. At the coronation of the sovereigns of England, 
these chairs are covered with gold and placed in front of the altar. 
We passed through several other chapels crowded with monu- 
ments, which would be of little interest, if detailed by name, to 
the general reader. The abbey, so famous all over the world, is 
three hundred and seventy-five feet long, and two hundred feet 
wide. Divine worship is always performed here twice every day, 
and the place is held in great veneration by all classes, and very 
justly so. 

The evening following my visit to the abbey, I passed at the 
Royal Theatre, Haymarket, seeing George Vandenhoff in 
“ Knights of the Round Table.” It was a most admirable per- 
formance, every minutia of stage effect being strictly attended to, 
and the scenery and fixtures very perfect. Theatricals in London 
are at rather a low ebb at this season of the year, but yet the 
house was well filled—I should say a paying house. A visit to 
St. James’ and Hyde Park afforded me infinite satisfaction, for I 
am a strong advocate of these breathing places in great cities, 
as well for the moral influence they exercise, as for their phys- 
ical good. St. James’ Park was originally laid out by Henry 
VIII. as pleasure grounds to his new palace of St. James; but 
since Charles II. it has become a principal promenade of the 
public. Entering through the Horse Guards, I came at once to 
the parade grounds, where two curious pieces of ordnance attract- 
ed my attention; one a Turkish piece of great length, brought 
from Alexandria by the English ; the other a large mortar taken 
at the siege of Cadiz, weighing sixteen tons, and capable of throw- 
ing a shell three miles. In the centre of the park is a large piece 
of water, pleasingly diversified by rocky mounds, and surrounded 
by serpentine walks, through parterres of shrubberies, while nu- 
merous varieties of aquatic birds sport upon the surface of the 
mimic lake. 

On leaving St. James’ Park, I passed through Green Park to 
Hyde. Leaving Green Park, opening into Piccadilly, the sight 
that presents itself to the eye is very grand. On one side is a 
superb statue of the Duke of Wellington ; opposite to which is the 
beautiful entrance to Hyde Park. This fine ornament to the city 
consists of a screen of fluted Ionic columns, extending 107 feet, 
with three archways for carriages, and two smaller ones for foot 
passengers. Immediately adjoining is Apsley House, which was 
the city residence of the late Duke of Wellington. Directly op- 
posite the grand entrance is a colossal statue of Achilles, cast from 
twelve cannons taken at the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Tou- 
louse, and Waterloo, and was erected by the ladies of England in 
honor of Wellington and his brave companions in arms. While 
I was here, hundred of splendid private turnouts were driving up 
and down the spacious gravelled roads, and this, perhaps, is the 
only spot in London where a stranger has a good opportunity of 
seeing the fashionable world en masse. This park is situated at 
the west end of London, and occupies 395 acres of ground, 
abounding in pleasing scenery, and planted in various parts with 
fine spreading trees, and like St. James’ Park, is also ornamented 
with a fine sheet of water, called the Serpentine. 


I find myself instinctively watching the various grades of society 
in every new city I visit. Of the rich and titled there are enough 
to write, and enough to speak ; but few refer to the humble classes. 
Here I find, only in a larger degree, the same squalid misery and 
want among the low that I have seen in the rest of Great Britain ; 
beggars by the hundred crowd every thoroughfare, and suffering— 
traceable in nine cases out of ten, direct to the “gin palaces ”— 
reigns in this great and noisy babel of a city. I think nowhere 
have I seen so much intemperance as here. Mr. Gough, the 
American temperance lecturer, only second to Father Mathew 
himself, has been vastly successful, I am told, in various parts of 
Great Britain, England more especially, and he is still engaged in 
lecturing here. Good judges tell mé@ that his mission has been 
eminently successful, and that he will himself reap a very large 
pecuniary profit from his labors. I have heard the sum stated as 
high as $25,000. 

The London papers are teeming with matters relating to the 
war with Russia, and as far as I can judge, it is really very popu- 
lar if England with all classes ; but it will prove enormously ex- 

The true and faithfal cost will probably never be made 
public; but even the sums admitted as already expended for the 
purposes of the war are immense, counted by millions of pounds 
sterling. Troops are still departing from here for the east, but 
thus far it appears that the allied powers have accomplished com- 
paratively nothing at all; they lack Yankee energy and speed. 

I am to enjoy quite a vacation here, and shall look up all that I 
can of interest. In my next I shall speak of Windsor Castle, old 
St. Pauls, and thet w-famed Tower of London. Until then adieu. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


PORTRAIT OF GEORGE LAW. 


Few men of the present day are better worthy of marked and 
special attention than George Law, Esq., of New York, whose 
portrait we give above—an individual who may be regarded as 
one of the practical results or exponents of American institutions, 
and who, in his self-made independence, could hardly have sprung 
up in any other country. Mr. Law was born in the town of Jack- 
son, in Washington county, New York. His father was a farmer, 
and in early life, Law left him to seek fortune “on his own hook.” 
He struggled at hard work in subordinate positions for a year or 
two, but soon embarked in enterprising undertakings, and became 
a large contractor on railroads and canals, from which his sound 
judgment and perseverance enabled him in a few years to accumu- 
late a fortune. After his removal to New York, a few years ago, 


he engaged in the construction of the Harlem High Bridge, one 
of the finest structures in the world. He also built the “ Oregon,” 
and other large steamboats, and became the chief owner of the 
Dry Dock Bank. Subsequently he embarked in the establish- 
ment of the United States Mail Steamship Company, between 
New York and Chagres, and New Orleans and Chagres. In con- 
nection with this line he established a line on the Pacific side 
from Panama to San Francisco, in which he emplo several 
superior steamships. Mr. Law is principal owner of nine large 
steamships on this side, regular mail packets between different 

. > connection with J. 8. Stephens, Esq. and others, he 
owns the railroad across the Isthmus of Panama. Mr. Law’s en- 
— in si ing out this immense undertaking cannot be too 
hig! for nme . It is estimated that he is worth from five to 
seven millions, and his fortune is daily augmenting. He is yet 
young, being scarcely forty, of large stature, and is well — 
tioned. Though in early life he was not favored with a classical 
education, he has cultivated and improved his mind by laborious 
application, and by extensive travel in this country and in Europe. 


THE LATE COUNTESS OF RUMFORD. 

The annexed likeness is of the Countess Rumford, daughter of 
the famous Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, who was, next 
to Franklin, the most eminent man of science born in America. 
She was born in Concord, New Hampshire, on the 18th of Octo- 
ber, 1774. Her father, going from Woburn, Massachusetts, settled 
in that town as a teacher, two years previously, and married the 
eldest daughter, then a widow, of the Rev. Timothy Walker. 
But, as the war of the Revolution came on, being suspected of 
principles and feelings adverse to the American cause, he was 
obliged to flee for safety, first to his native town and then to Bos- 
ton. He was soon after sent by Gen. Gage as a bearer of de- 
spatches to England. In 1783, he left England for Germany, and 
was employed by the Elector of Bavaria in various services, civil 
and military, in which he acquired honorable distinction. Resid- 
ing awhile at Munich, he became distinguished for his efforts to 
suppress the system of vagrancy and mendicity which had become 
an intolerable nuisance; and as a reward in part for his services, 
he received from the elector the title of “Count of the Holy Em- 
pire,” with a pension settled on him for life. To this title, he 
added that of Rumford, in remembrance of his residence in Con- 
cord, which was formerly called by that name. In 1796, he sent 
for his daughter to meet him in London, which she did—her 
mother having died in 1792. Subsequently the daughter attended 
and shared the fortunes of her father, until his death in France, in 
1814. In 1843, she returned to the United States, and remained 
in the place where she was born until her decease. She not only 
inherited her father’s estate, but also inherited his pension, con- 
tinued to her from the Bavarian government. 


NAUVOO CITY. 

This is the site of the celebrated Mormon city founded by Joe 
Smith and his followers in 1840. It is located on elevated ground, 
gradually rising from the river to an unusual height, and present- 
ing a smooth and regular surface, which, with the plain at its sum- 
mit, might amply suffice for the erection of a large city. Upon 
this ground Nauvoo was laid out on a very magnificent scale, and 


many of the houses were handsome structures. The streets are 
of ample width, crossing each other at right angles. Three years 


és 
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THE LATE COUNTESS OF RUMFORD. 


large part of which were log cabins, whitewashed. The great 
Mormon Temple, which stood in fair view from the river, was 128 
feet long, 88 feet wide, and 65 feet high to the top of the cornice. 
The top of the cupola was 163 feet from the ground. It was built 
of compact, polished limestone, quarried near the spot. It was 
calculated to contain 3000 poor ie, and was built at a supposed 
cost of about half a million of dollars. On the 9th of October, 1848, 
this temple was destroyed by fire, and now presents only a black- 
ened pile of ruins. Four years previous the Mormon leader had 
been arrested and put in prison, where, soon afterwards, he came 
to his end by the violence of a mob. The Mormons have since 
the place, and are now established in Utah. 
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KING’S DAY AT HAVANA. 

The engraving above gives an idea of this exciting day in Ha- 
vana. For the week preceding the sixth of January the native 
African servants are in a state of intenseexcitement. Their mas- 
ters and mistresses are besieged for every s feather, flower, 
and bit of finery of any description ; their pocket money is lavishly 
spent for every gewgaw consecrated to the occasion, and all their 
leisure moments are given to preparing for that great day on which 
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they may at least fancy they are free. This is the only day in the 
year the black can call his own—it is his by law—and no master can 
refuse his servant the appropriation of the whole day. Its dawn is 
ushered in by the roar of artillery from the Moro Castle, the negroes 
pour out of the city gates in crowds to assemble at their dressing- 
places, and the ear is agonized by sounds from the musical instru- 
ments of Africa. They usually assemble according to their different 
tribes. The engraving gives a good view of one of these groups. 


LITTLE CROW VILLAGE. 
This place, represented below, is an old established Indian trad- 
ing-post, on the west bank of the Mississippi, 250 miles north of 


the Ohio. On the hill above the village will be seen a group o 
stakes with cross pieces near the tops. This is the Indian bury- 
ing-place. The dead are placed above the surface of the ground. 


The buildings composing the village are mostly trading-houses 
where barter is carried on with the Indians. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 
SUMMER. 


BY PERBA 8. LEWIS. 


Summer again, with her fragrance and bloom, 
Sunshine and music, soft light and perfume, 
Wreaths of rich roses upon her glad brow ; 
Radiant and joyous one, what bringest thou? 


Come the soft south breezes at thy command, 
Gentile and sweet, from a sunnier land, 

Breathing rare sweets from the orange bowers, 

And the white chalice-cups of the magnolia flowers. 


Silver thy footfall upon the green hills, 

Murmuring music floats over the rills ; . 
Giadsome and gay at thy presence is earth— 

Thy presence all music, and gladness, and mirth. 


Yet, beautiful summer, canst bring thou a charm, 
To melt with thy sunshine, genial and warm, 

The shadow of grief lying cold on the heart, 
Bidding all sunlight and gladness depart? 


Thou hast soft breezes to fan the pale cheek, 
Thrilling and low, of the south land to speak, 
Thousand giad sounds for the musical ear— 
Bringst thou no charm, then, to stay the sad tear? 


Pass in thy beauty, and brightness, and mirth, 
Gay, peerless summer, along the green earth ; 

Scatter thy treasures of leaf and bright flower, 
Thou hast no charm for sorrow’s dark hour. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial .] 


WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY. 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 


“Sm makes a perfect slave of herself,” ejaculated Henry 
Arnot, as he threw down a letter he had been reading, and paced 
the room with rapid steps as if to work off his indignation. 

“ What now, Henry?” asked his young wife. “I am glad that 
you have finished that letter, for you have looked so cross while 
perusing it that I was absolutely in fear for my own safety. Who 
is it from ¢ and what exasperating intelligence does it contain ?” 

“From sister Mary. Read it, if you like, Lucy. She will not 
accept the offer of a happy home with us because she thinks that 
she has still a duty to perform to her deceased husband’s father,— 
a gouty invalid, who will do nothing for her but wear her out, 
soul and body, with his incessant grumbling. She must decide 
for herself, however. I pity her, but am thankful I am not in her 
place. Rather selfish comfort, perhaps, but I could not live with- 
out freedom.” 

“Selfish or not, Henry, I am not very sure that you possess 
that comfort,”’ gravely remarked an elderly gentleman, who, seated 
in an arm-chair, had appeared to be reading the morning papers, 
quite unobservant of what was passing around him. 

“Why, Uncle John, I certainly possess the comfort of knowing 
that I am not in Mary’s place.” 

“Undoubtedly ; but the question is whether you are in any 
more freedom. There are very few who are truly free, Henry. 
Show me the man who is untrammelled by prejudice, unfettered by 
falsity or error. Do not thousands bow themselves willing slaves 
to custom, to the opinions of others, or to long cherished habits 
of their own *” 

“You always take such a deep view of things, Uncle John,” 
exclaimed, Lucy, playfully. “‘I suppose that you will tell me that I 
am as much a slave as poor Mary, who cannot for an instant leave 
that gouty old man.” 

“J am not yet sufficiently acquainted with my new niece to de- 
cide,” was the quiet reply. “Scarcely two months have passed 
since she was first presented to me. I will hope, dear Lucy, that 
you belong to the few who have entered the ranks of freedom, but 
I must look below the surface before I can be sure of this. Neith- 
er am I prepared to say that my niece Mary is in such bondage as 
you suppose—for in the cheerful performance of duty we find true 
freedom.” 

“What a memory you have for dates, Uncle John. Precisely 
two months to-day since Henry first brought my future uncle to 
see me, and just one month since I became a bride. One whole 
month. Why, Henry, we ought to be at housekeeping. The 
honeymoon has passed.” 

“Never mind, dear, the next moon will be just as good. But I 
am at your service when you say the word. I do not fancy boarding 
any more than yourself.” 

“You will never be more comfortable,” remarked their uncle. 
“This has been my home for five years.” 

“It is a very good boarding-house, to be sure, but not like hav- 
ing a home of your own. I will show you what comfort is, Uncle 
John, when you take possession of the nice room that we shall 
select for you in our new house.” 

“Perhaps so, my kind little niece, but I sometimes think that I 
had better remain where J am, I am so accustomed to everything 
around me, and habit is second nature, you know.” 

“We must not become slaves to habit, Uncle John. You see 
that 1 am profiting by your lessons. And now tell me what day 
I can have the benefit of your advice im regard toa house * Henry 
bade me consult you. It is so unfortunate that mamma is out of 
town, and cannot help me in the selection of my furniture.” 

“I will do all in my power for you, Lacy, but probably our 
notions vill not agree. Have you observed that row of new 
houses at the end of this streett.. How will one of those suit 
you?” 


“ Not that brick row, uncle, near the church ?” 

“The same. I am told that they are well built, and will rent 
for a reasonable sum,—say three hundred.” 

Lucy tossed her pretty head a little scornfully as she replied : 

“ You are joking, Uncle John. Those houses will answer very 
well for those who are obliged to live in them, but I wonder what 
people would say if we should engage one of them. Henry thinks 
that we can afford to pay five or six hundred.” 

“ Not prudently, Lucy. Henry’s business is good, and his in- 
come &@ handsome one, but he is liable to reverses, and in your 
first experience in married life you should aim at economy. When 
he is more firmly established in the mercantile world, you may, if 
you please, increase your domestic expenses.” 

* But the difference in regard to rent isa trifling one,” returned 
Henry, “and it is better to secure a house with which we shall be 
satisfied for years to come.” 

“Perhaps so, if you do not increase all your expenses in pro- 
portion. Iam an old man, Henry, and have seen a good deal of 
the world, and I can tell you that it is a poor rule to begin at the 
top of the ladder. It is far better to work up.” 

“ Never fear, Uncle John. We will be prudent. Lucy’s mo- 
ther is an excellent manager, and I am sure she will be so too.” 

“ Of course I shall, Henry. You will see housekeeping, Uncle 
John, when I am once established. But seriously, I wish you two 
gentlemen would look at a beautiful house in Clifton Street, which 
was mentioned to me yesterday. I am told that it can be had on 
reasonable terms. Report to me this evening, and I will visit it 
myself to-morrow morning, if you think it will answer our 
purpose.” 

Promising to do this, the uncle and husband took their way to 
the business part of the city, and Lucy, after a pleasing reverie 
upon the delights.of housekeeping, proceeded to her own room to 
prepare for morning calls. 

The report concerning the house was such as to increase Lucy’s 
desire to engage it at once, but the rent exceeded even Henry’s 
limits, and Uncle John declared it to be out of the question. 


There could be no harm in looking at it, however, and there, 
fore Lucy resolved to take a peep, and was so charmed with its 
situation, elegance and convenience, that she finally induced her 
fond husband to view the matter as she did and believe that it 
would be the best economy in the end. Uncle John withdrew all 
opposition, and silently awaited the result. 

Next came furnishing. Lucy’s taste was exquisite. Hitherto 
she had been unable to gratify it, for her widowed mother, though 
moving in the highest circles, possessed but limited means—but 
now her love of elegance might be displayed to the greatest ad- 
vantage in the arrangement of her house, and it was the subject 
of her waking and sleeping dreams. There is no disputing the 
fact that handsome rooms need handsome furniture. Nothing low 
priced or mean must go into that beautiful house, and it soon 
became evident that in the selection of furniture there was always 
some good reason for choosing the best. Lucy had many friends, 
and the opinion of all was asked and taken in a greater or less 
degree. ‘“ What would people say ?”’ was the question which de- 
cided many doubts when choosing between different articles of 
equal value in regard to comfort, but varying in elegance and price. 

Still Lucy regarded herself as a pattern of prudence because she 
attended to all purchases herself instead of giving a carte blanche 
to the cabinet-maker and upholsterer, as several of her acquaint- 
ances had done. Unweariedly she had labored, and daily did she 
report her progress to her sympathizing husband and provokingly 
uninterested Uncle John. 

“If you could only see what I have ordered for your room, 
Uncle John, you would forgive me for all the rest,” she exclaimed 
one morning, after a vain endeavor to make the old gentleman 
express an opinion concerning a sofa which she was about to 
order. 

“T have nothing to forgive, Lucy.” ; 

“Nothing but what you consider as my extravagance, uncle ; 
but you will find that I have acted wisely in the end. It is best 
to purchase at once what we shall want for years to come. No 
time like the present, you know. But O, that delightful easy 
chair! what a nap you will take in it, and that convenient little 
table for your newspaper and your cigar. You ought to be grate- 
ful to me, Uncle John, and give me at Jeast one smile, to say 
nothing of a kiss.” 

“You shall have both, little niece. You are a good child, but 
must learn wisdom by experience.” 

“ No doubt I shall do so, uncle. But now let me ask both of 
you gentlemen if you remember that we have an engagement for 
this evening? It is the night of Mrs. Burdett’s party.” 

“But you must not go, Lucy,” replied her husband, quickly. 
“ Recollect how you suffered with the toothache all night, and I 
think your face is slightly swollen.” 

“What a libellous insinuation, Henry. My face is no more 
swollen than your own. Of course I must go. Am I not the 
latest bride of the season? and does not that exquisite dress 
remain unworn? What would people say if I absented myself?” 

“They may say what they please for all I care, Lucy. You 
have a bad cold and the weather is severe. You have exposed 
yourself too much, lately, and I really think you would risk your 
health by going out this evening.” 

“What a careful husband. Mamma must have lectared you 
well before she parted with her pet and resigned me to your care. 
I will write to her that you have performed your duty. Serious- 
ly, Henry, I must go to this party, and you and Uncle John will 
go with me.” 

“Then you must wrap ap well. None of your foolish rigolets 
and light shawis, half drawn over your shoulders, but a good warm 
cloak and hood.” 


“O, Uncle John, what an idea! My beautiful dress under a 
cloak! A pretty figure I should make. People would think I 
was an old woman, to see me wrapped up to pass from the house 
to the carriage.” 

“Tf you allow the people to rule you, your masters will outnum- 
ber those of any negro in the land, Lucy; but I do not pretend to 
advise young folks. In my day sensible women wore hoods and 
cloaks in cold weather.” 

“ The climate was colder then, Uncle John, and carriages were 
less convenient. But I will prove my title to be called a sensible 
woman, by reminding both of you that it is past your usual hour 
for going to your business, and quite time that you bade adieu to 
this comfortable fire and your delightful companion.” 

“It is indeed,” was the reply, and with an affectionate good 
morning, both gentlemen quitted the house and walked with rapid 
steps to their office. 

Several times during the day sundry twinges of pain in Lucy’s 
face, and other uncomfortable symptoms resulting from a severe 
cold, made her almost regret the exposure which awaited her in 
the evening, but still she could not resolve to stay at home. 
“Every one would be there and how could she be absent?” At 
the suitable hour therefore she descended to the parlor where her 
husband and uncle awaited her. She was dressed with perfect 
tastd, but the uncovered neck and partially bare arms filled Henry 
with apprehension—while Uncle John cast a look of contempt at 
the fanciful rigolet and light mantle which were designed to pro- 
tect the wearer from the chill air of a winter’s night. 

Remonstrance was useless. ‘“ Everybody did so. Gentlemen 
were not suitable judges of what ladies could bear. What would 
people say to see a bride wrapped up like an old woman ?” 

And with this last unanswerable argument Lucy tripped lightly 
to the carriage, followed by her admiring husband and bachelor 
uncle, who muttered as he drew on his warm overcoat : 

“No wonder that women are called the weaker sex. It would 
be hard to find a man who would violate the laws of health by 
such an unnecessary exposure.” 

But his resentment was somewhat mollified at the sound of 
Lucy’s ringing laugh as she caught his words, and with returning 
good humor he seated himself opposite to her in the carriage and 
directed the coachman to drive as fast as he could without endan- 
gering their necks. 

The evening passed delightfully—at least, so said the young 
people, and Uncle John could not but agree; for although he pre- 
tended to despise music and dancing, and had a horror of suppers 
and late hours, he had in this instance derived great satisfaction 
from an unexpected meeting with an old friend, and in the retire- 
ment which those who are so disposed may often enjoy in a 
crowd, he had recalled remembrances of his boyish years, and 
lived past scenes over again, until, as he assured Lucy, he felt full 
twenty years younger—and if another cotillon should form would 
almost venture to become her partner. 

But the hour was late and the company were fast dispersing. 
Lucy shivered as they passed from the well-heated rooms to the 
carriage, and declaring herself much fatigued took no part in the 
animated conversation of her uncle and husband during the ride. 

Henry looked anxiously at her as she crowded as near as possi- 
ble to the cheerful fire which awaited their entrance, and kindly 
threw a large shawl over her shoulders. 

“ Thank you, that feels good,” she said, with a grateful smile, 
“but it may injure my dress. My own room is warm, I will go 
there and let Susan take off some of my trappings. Good night, 
Uncle John. You see that I have got home safely although I did 
go without that essential cloak and hood.” 

“To-morrow will show,” was the significant reply. “I can 
judge better of your safety when I meet you at the breakfast table.” 

But Lucy’s seat at the breakfast table was vacant, and Henry told 
of a restless, feverish night, and a bad sore throat which would, 
he thought, require the attendance of a physician. 

It was strange how necessary his niece had become to Uncle 
John’s happiness. Everything about him was the same that it 
had been for years, for he had taken rooms for Henry and Lucy in 
his own bachelor boarding-house, assuring them that they could 
nowhere be more comfortable until they made arrangements for 
housekeeping. The fragrant coffee stood beside him, strong and clear 
as amber, and the hot rolls and beefsteak might have tempted the 
appetite of an epicure; but the bright eyes and playful words and 
smiles were wanting, and Uncle John’s breakfast had lost its rel- 
ish. In a few moments he stood by Lucy’s bedside, gazed anx- 
iously at her flushed cheek, kissed her fondly, and bade her be 
a good girl and drink a cup of tea, and then, taking his hat, went 
for a physician before Henry had quite decided that it would be 
necessary to call one in. 

Very dearly did Lucy learn to love Uncle John during the long 
month of suffering which followed—for although her fond mother 
watched over her, and her young husband could hardly be per- 
suaded to leave her for an instant, yet there was something so 
new and strange in the unwearied gentleness and devotion of her 
uncle that it could not but find its way to the heart. It was long 
before the fever left her, and then she was feeble and helpless as 
an infant. Uncle John’s strong arms could lift her more easily 
than those of any other person, and with evident satisfaction he 
bore his precious burthen from one apartment to another. 

“I thought I loved you better than any one living, Henry,” he 
said, on the first day Lucy was sufficiently recovered to join them 
in the parlor, “but I believe that your wife has the first claim 
now. It does my heart good to see her amongst us once more.” 


Henry smiled affectionately at both his uncle and his wife, but 
there was an unusual shade of thoughtfulness upon his counte- 
nance which Lucy was not long in observing. 

“ My dear uncle,” she exclaimed, “ can you tell me what is the 
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matter with Henry? For the past two weeks there has been a 
constant cloud on his brow. I flattered myself at first that it was 
owing to my illness, but it rather increases than diminishes now 
that I am nearly well again.” P 

Uncle John cast a look of inquiry at his nephew, and meeting 
with an encouraging glance he replied gently : 

“ Henry has a good deal to trouble him lately, my dear Lucy, 
and has needed your sympathy, but feared to agitate you while 
you were so feeble. We have met with severe losses in our busi- 
ness in @ most unexpected manner.” 

“ Have we lost all we had, Uncle John? Have you absolutely 
failed ?” 

“ Not so bad as that, Lacy, but the utmost caution is necessary 
to enable us to struggle through. Henry has dreaded to tell you.” 

“ You need not have dreaded it, Henry. Iam no longer a child 
but a woman, and have a woman’s heart.” 

“ You are the best little wife in the world,” was the affectionate 
reply ; “ but this reverse involves many disappointments which will 
be hard for you to bear.” 

“ You refer to our housekeeping, Henry. What can be done 
about that? The house is engaged and nearly furnished, you 
know.” 

“ We shall be at # considerable loss before we can get clear of 
that business,” replied Menry, thouglitfully ; “and Ihardly know 
how to proceed in respect to it. Perhaps we shmll be obliged to 
keep it for one year at least. Prospects may brighten.” 

“ But the furniture is still unpaid for,” interrupted his uncle, 
“ and every cent of ready money is needed in our business.” 

“ True, uncle, but I do not see my best way to extricate myself.” 

“ Never mind, Henry,” exclaimed Lucy, her pale countenance 
brightening as she spoke. “Keep up your courage and all will 
be well.” 

“ My heart is lightened of half its load already,” replied the 
husband, as he kissed her fair young face ; and reminded by Uncle 
John that they had urgent business to attend to within half an hour 
he left the house. 

Tears were in Lucy’s eyes as she sat alone in that little parlor. 
Many visions of what had seemed to her happiness were dispelled, 
and mortification and regret, as she thought of the remarks which 
this reverse would call forth, were struggling with better feelings, 
strong affection for her husband, and a desire to act toward him 
the part of a trie and loving wife. The latter feelings at length 
prevailed. The clouds passed away, and with a firm hand and a 
cheerful heart she wrote and despatched a short note which soon 
brought an early friend to her side. 

A long and close conference seemed to confirm her resolution, 
and increase the sunshine of her countenance and the animated 
look of pleasure with which she greeted her husband on his return 
appeared almost inexplicable. 

“One would suppose you had heard good instead of bad news, 
dear Lucy,” he said, tenderly. 

“ And so I have, Henry. I have heard that you will suffer no 
evil consequences from my extravagance and folly. You remem- 
ber my friend, Anna Merrill. She is to be married next week, 
and we had intended to furnish our houses precisely alike. In 
fact, her taste guided me in a great degree in my selection, but I 
should have remembered that her means were far more ample. 
They have not engaged a house, and regretted very much that 
they could not secure one situated so advantageously as our own. 
Under promise of secrecy I have told her that a change in our 
plans will be necessary, and she assures me that she can easily 
make an arrangement by which they and not we will become 
responsible for house, furniture and all.” 

“ Nothing more easy, certainly, if she desires the arrangement ; 
but my dear wife knows that we shall be subjected to many remarks 
from the thoughtless and unfeeling.” 

“I do not fear what people will say, now, Henry.- Thanks to my 
sickness and Uncle John, I have shaken off that yoke.” 

“ What yoke have I assisted you in shaking off, Lucy?” asked 
Uncle John, who entered at that moment and overheard a part of 
the last remark. 

“The yoke of many masters, my dear uncle. Do you see 
this ?” and a newly made cloak and hood were held up for inspec- 
tion. “Ihave not forgotten the cause of my sickness,” added 
Lucy, “ although my kind uncle has so generously refrained from 
alluding to it.” 

“T remember nothing of your sickness excepting that it has 
made me love my good little miece better than ever,” was the 
smiling reply. 4 

“ But I remember many good lessons which it tanght me, Uncle 
John. And now, Henry, you may form your plans for the future 
in the full assurance that they will meet the approval of your 
wife. Ihave formed @ resolution which I trust strength will be 
given me to keep—never to be turned from the path of duty in 
small things or in great by the fear of ‘what people will say.’” 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE OF MARIA ANTOINETTE. 


Her beauty ecli that of Madame Du Barry, the favorite of 
eas Phryne. Butthe beauty of Madame 
ie Antoi- 


aS her oe: in shape tall, her 
movements were swanlike in carriage 3 ine ce 
such as to lose nothing of her maj hols sas Mad and 
silken, its warm tints reminding holder of the wavy tresses 
of Titian ; a lofty, oval, forehead, like to the fair daughters of the 
Danube ; eyes of liquid azure, in which the calm and the tempest 
of the soul made the look by turns sleep or undulate; the mouth 
Austrian, by her family, a mingling of pride and of a smile, the 
chin turned up; her color heightened by the chill climate of the 
north ; an irresistible grace shed like a youthful vapor over all her 
features, which did not allow her to be viewed but through an 
atmosphere of fire or inebriation.—Lamartine. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


BUB’S NEW PANTS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“O, 17 snows, it snows—how glad I am!’’ shouted little Harry 
Lee, in a gleesome tone, as, emerging from the warm blankets, 
beneath which for twelve hours he had been enjoying that calm, 
sweet sleep which the frame knoweth only in its springtime, he 
beheld a pure white drift lodged on the window-sill. Very 
fleetly did his little bare feet carry him across the room, and mount 
him into a chair, and sweeter grew the smile that dimpled his 
cherry-red lips, and brighter the light that gleamed in his clear 
blue eye, as he marked the snow-flakes still falling thick and fast, 
and saw how high they lay piled against the fences, and how loving- 
ly they had encircled each twig and bough with a wreath of beauty. 

“Get up, quick, Nelly and Sallie, quick, quick! Winter’s 
come back! O, Iam glad, Iam glad!’ And hurriedly dressing 
himself, he ran down stairs, and bounded into the kitchen, with 
the same gleesome shout with which he had greeted the storm, 
“Tt snows, it snows !”’ 

“ Aint you glad, mother?” asked he, seizing her dress, as she 
was about entering the battery, “aint you glad? father will take 
his dinner, you know, and then”—but here his little throat was 
so full of fun and joy that there was not a bit of room for another 
word to pass, and laughing all over his face and away down to 
the ends of his toes, he ran out to measure the drifts, and lay outa 
railroad with the points of his little boots. 

When breakfast was over, and father had taken his dinner, as 
he always did when the day was stormy, nicely packed up in a 
little basket, and covered by one of the whitest of napkins, and 
gone to his day’s work, and mother had washed the dishes, and 
swept, and made the beds, and done the hundred and one little 
things that crowd into a housekeeper’s morning duties, and finally 
sat down in her low rocker to rest a few moments, little Harry 
stole softly to her side, and pressing a very sweet kiss on her 
cheek, whispered, “I am so glad it snows, cos you know, mother, 
what you promised, don’t you?” and he bent his eyes eagerly 
upon her. 

“I don’t remember, Harry ; what did I promise ?” 

The exultant smile half faded from the beautiful face, but then 
beamed again as he said, earnestly, “why don’t you remember, 
mother, you said the very next time it snowed, you would make 
me them new pair of pants that Uncle Charley gave me. You 
know you said so once before, and then you didn’t, cos you wanted 
a new cap, and took that day to make it; but you said then, the 
very next time it snowed, you would make my pants; and I do 
want them so bad, mother, cos, don’t you see, these are all so 
patched up, you can’t tell hardly what they ever was made of; 
and to-morrow, when all the boys are coasting, I want to go too, 
with my new sled; and I don’t want to, either, with these old 
pants, cos, you see, they’ll call me ‘ Patch-upon-patch-pitch-patch,’ 
and that always makes me feel like doubling up my fists, and 
when I feel so I don’t feel a bit good. You will make them to- 
day ; say yes, that’s a good mother, wont you?” 

His little arms encircled her neck, his sweet lips lay pressed to 
her face, she could almost hear the impatient beating of his heart 
as he waited her answer. 

“If I promised you, Harry, ‘certain sure,’ as you say, why I'll 
do them, though I was going to do something else to-day. I need 
a new dress aboug as badly as you need new pants, and I was 
glad when I saw the snow, because I thought I should have a 
good time to finish that one Aunt Lizzie sent me, and which has 
lain now, cut and basted, these three weeks.” 

The little son did not answer right off, and the mother felt a 
gush of great warm tear-drops on her face. She was about to 
speak and say, if he felt so very bad, she would yield her case to 
his ; for nothing will touch a true-hearted mother quicker than the 
wet eyes and suppressed sobs of her children; when mastering his 
emotion by what was to him a mighty effort, Harry said half 
sadly, half cheerily, “well, mother, I wont be stingy; I’ll give up 
again—but you did promise ;” and he walked off quickly, lest she 
should see the great flood of tears that rolled down his cheeks. 

Left alone, the mother sat for sometime irresolute. The case 
stood thus. She was the wife of a worthy man, but of one whose 
pecuniary means did not allow her to employ much help, and hav- 
ing four children, all too young to be of much assistance, she 
found it pretty difficult to perform all her duties as housekeeper 
and seamstress to a family of six. Stormy days were a blessing 
to her, because then, her husband, being of rather a delicate con- 
stitution, always carried his dinner, and a cold lunch sufficing for 
herself and children, she had double the usual time to devote to 
sewing. She remembered now perfectly well that she had prom- 
ised Harry she would make his new pants the next snowy day, 
and she certainly meant at the time to fulfil her promise, both be- 
cause of the joy it would give the boy, and because he really stood 
in need of them. But last evening, Squire Mason’s wife had 
called and invited her to a party which was to come off the follow- 
ing Thursday, and the very little bit of pride she had left made 
her desire to appear at that time in a new dress. It was not all 
pride either, she argued to herself, as she sat there alone in the 
kitchen, her cheeks yet damp with the tears of her disappointed boy, 
for it was almost spring, and her merino, after two winters’ wear, 
did look rather shabby; in fact, the velvet trimming was quite 
threadbare in several places; it was not fit to wear to Mrs. Ma- 
son’s, no indeed ; and then her new delaine, sent from Boston, 
was “such a love of a pattern,” and of such a becoming color, too, 
she must make it up, and wear it then! Hadn’t she sat up till 
midnight, the evening before, after Mrs. Mason left the invitation, 


to make the skirt? And wouldn’t it be silly now, just because 
she had promised Harry his pants, to stop and make them, and 
go to the party in her old merino, when all the rest of the guests 
would be clad most likely in silks? Yes, it would so; and so she 
resolved to make the dress that day, and on Friday, after the party 
was over, to make Harry his pants, storm or no storm. 


Forthwith the sewing-basket came into requisition, and the bun- 
dle with the waist and sleeves was unrolled, and presently her 
fingers were diligently plying “her needle and thread.” But 
somehow she did not feel as happy as she expected. Do what she 
could to fix her thoughts upon the party, they would not stay 
there, but would wander off after that little sorrowful face that 
had looked into hers and said, “I wont be stingy.” And musing 
on that little face, somehow, she could not tell how if she had 
tried, but somehow, an old, long slumbering memory was awak- 
ened, and she saw a little girl mat her long curls over her wet 
eyes, and steal off with smothered sobs to a dark rogm, and hide 
herself in its shadows, and there weep silently, yet as though her 
heart would break. And why? 0, her mother had promised her 
on that Saturday evening, when she went out to do her errands, 
that she would buy her a pair of bright red shoes, and she should 
wear them to church the next day, but had come home without 
them, not because her purse had failed, but because she had for- 
gotten them. And she remembered, too, that the little girl had 
said, the next Monday morning, when the shoes were tossed into 
her lap, “ I’m glad to get them now, but I aint half so glad as I 
should have been, had I got them when you promised them. If 
ever I get to be a woman, and have a little boy or girl, and make 
them a promise, I’ll keep it just when I said I would, cause there’s 
no use in promising if you don’t !” 

Memory is a beautiful monitor sometimes. It was now. The 
echoes of her own sobs, of her own voice, came pealing back to 
Mrs. Lee through the long, dim aisles of the past, and as they 
swept the chords of the heart, they woke such low, sweet music 
tones, that the good angel who lay there half sleeping, half waking, 
bestirred itself right cheerily, and with its sunny wings troubled 
the deep fountain till the healing wave rose with a pure white crest. 


Awhile sat Mrs. Lee with her pretty dress upon her lap, her _ 


needle idle in her hand ; but it was only a little while. With a 
sweeter look upon her face than it had worn for many a day, she 
rolled up the bundle, and laying it carefully away, unfolded 
another, and the one too that contained her boy’s longed-for pants, 
and was soon stitching away at them as though she were working 
for wages. 

About two hours after, little Harry came back, his feet and 
hands stiff with the cold play he had been engaged in, but his 
cheeks rosy with leaping pulses. What a bright flash quivered in 
his eyes as they fell upon his mother’s work! He forgot that he 
was tired and almost frozen, but with one bound, sprang to her 
side, and clasping her waist, neck, arms, and showering her face 
with kisses, cried out joyfully, “I knew you would, I knew you 
would—such a good mother as you never would say a thing and 
not do it. O, I am so glad—I shan’t be a ‘pitch-patch’ no 
longer. O, good, good, I’m going to have some new pants!” 

Didn’t the mother’s fingers fly merrily after that! I guess if 
you had seen them, you would have thought so. And I guess 
when in the latter part of the afternoon, Harry stepped proudly 
about in his new pants, it would have been pretty hard to say, 
which was the happier, son or mother, albeit, the shabby merino 
dress was all the one she had to wear the next day at Mrs. Mason’s 
party. 

“O dear, I’ve got the best mother in the whole world,” shouted 
he to his father, as he came in to tea; “just the very best, and no 
mistake either. Don’t you think, father, she wanted ever so much 
to sew on her own dress, to wear to the party, and wouldn’t and 
didn’t though, just cos you see, she’d promised to make my new 
pants the next time it snowed. I'll pay her, though, when I get 
to be a man; I’ll do something for her, that’ll make her glad, see 
if I don’t.” 

“TI wouldn’t be so proud of my pants, if they were new,” said 
Sallie, as after the table was cleared, little Harry marched up and 
down'the room, trying to keep time to the tune his father was 
whistling. 

“T guess you would, Miss Sis, then, if you was me, and had 
wanted a pair as long as I had. I have got a right to be proud of 
them ;” and thrusting a hand into each pocket, he drew up his 
little form to its utmost height, and resumed his march. 

“ Well, but my Sunday school teacher,” said little Nell, “told 
us we must never be proud of our clothes.” . 

“ Well, I guess if she’d worn patched trousers as long as [ have, 
she would be proud when she first got on a new pair, cos she 
couldn’t help it. I aint really proud, either,” said the little fellow, 
after a moment’s thoughtfulness, “but I’m dreadful glad, though, 
I’ve got them. And, I’ll just tell you, Miss Nell, I am very proud 
of the mother that made them, cos I know she didn’t want to do 
them a bit; but she did do them, cos she’d promised, and was so 
good she wouldn’t tell a story.” 

“ Bub’s new pants seem to have made him perfectly happy,” 
said the husband to his wife, when little Harry had again crept 
under his sheltering blankets. “It is strange what a trifle will 
satisfy the heart of a child.” 

“ A trifle will satisfy, and a trifle will almost break it,” re- 
sponded the wife, solemnly. “If we parents would only remem- 
ber oftener than we do the joys and sorrows of our own childhood, 
our children would oftener than they do rise up and call us 
blessed !” 


Sometimes there are living beings in nature as beautiful as in 
romance. Reality surpasses imagination; and we see breathing, 
brightening and moving before our eyes, sights dearer to our 
hearts than any we ever beheld in the land of sleep.— Goethe. 
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JEDDO, CAPITAL OF JAPAN, 

Jeddo, represented above, is the chief city of Japan, and the 
residence of the military emperor; on the southeast shore of the 
island of Niphon, at the bottom of the bay of Yeddo. Its popu- 
lation has been variously estimated at from 700,000 to 1,500,000 ; 
but the probability is that the first of these numbers is beyond the 
mark. Jeddo is said to be surrounded by a ditch, and intersected 
by numerous canals and branches of the river Toniak, which are 
navigable for vessels of moderate burthen. It has two large sub- 
urbs. Its internal plan would appear to be less regular than that 
of most other Japanese cities; but its streets and squares are 
clean, and some of them of a prodigious length. Each street is 
appropriated to persons of one trade only, lined with covered ar- 

, and closed at night by gates at each extremity. The houses 
are mostly two stories in height, but being built almost wholly of 
wood destructive fires are frequent. Jeddo has many temples, 
Buddhist convents and other large public buildings ; the emperor’s 


VIEW OF JEDDO, THE CAPITAL CITY OF JAPAN. 


palace occupies a | extent of ground. The city has a consid- 
erable but no for any estimate 
of its amount. The negotiations of the recent treaty between 
Japan and this country were begun at Jeddo, at which place Com- 
modore Perry’s whole squadron arrived on the 12th of February. 
Some difficulty occurred in a friendly spirit as to the place for the 
vessels to lie, the squadron having gone farther up the bay than 
on the former visit. This having been satisfactorily arranged by 
allowing the commodore to remain in his position, an interview 
took place on the 13th, and another on the 14th. Some conces- 
sions were made to the authorities as to the place of meeting on 
shore, which was finally agreed to take place at Yokohama. It 
was at this time that an officer of the squadron approached Jeddo, 
and if he did not actually enter it, at t was near enough to 
judge of its appearance, and to ascertain, what, however, a sur- 
veying party had done before, that close to the shore there is five 
fathoms of water, so that it can be approached by large ships. 


A DUTCH FACTORY AT FIRATO, JAPAN. 
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The city is in the form of a crescent, and stands on an extensive 
plain with a magnificent background of the mountains and wood- 
ed country; but it seems to possess no striking public buildings, 
while the dwelling-houses are generally of one story, and, there- 
fore, present nothing imposing in their appearance, except their 
vast numbers and the space they occupy. The population of the 
capital has, however, been greatly cunaineh-darien h it is cer- 
tainly great, the Japanese officers themselves placed Jeddo third 
among the cities in the world—London, they said, being the first, 
and Paris the second. A large river runs t gh the town, and 


encloses the ne palace. This river is spanned by a number 
of bridges. @ principal one is called Nip; , a8 seen in the 


engraving, from which, as from a central point, every distance in 
the empire is measured. As all the noblemen of the empire are 
required to live in Jeddo the entire year, the city contains many 
fine palaces and gardens. These, with the long rows of trees 
along the canals make Jeddo the handsomest as well as the largest 
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COURT DRESSES OF JAPAN. 


os the empire, although the houses are not so regular as in some 
Japanese cities. e second engraving represents a Dutch 
factory at Firato. This is one of the places at which the Dutch have 
been itted to establish their trade. It is well known that the 
Dutch are the only people who have hitherte continued to hold 
intercourse with Japan. Even this communication is not direct 
and between the two governments. The traffic between Holland 
and ke limited to the privilege of sending two ry x annu- 
ally, w are obliged to remain at the single port of Nagasaki, 
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and all the fruits of Dutch labor and trade in any part of Japan 
are thus transferred to Nagasaki, as the entrepot of their business. 
But the treaty concluded by Commodore Perry with the Japanese 
guarantees the opening of at least three ports of that nation to the 


commerce of America, and the furnishing of coals for its steam- | 
at a degree a valuable commercial intercourse | 


ers. To how 
has been established yet remains to be seen ; it would seem for the 
present, at least, we must be content that the seal of non-inter- 
course has been broken, and the way opened for the basis of friendly 


COURT DRESSES OF JAPAN. 


relations, that with care and caution may hereafter be m 

beneficial. The engravings on this page represents various styles 
of court dresses worn by the Japanese courtiers. To our eyes, 
they appear of an outre character, and as betokening a most uncouth 
taste, a sort of middle ground between civilized life and barbarism. 
The usual tawdry display they make in their outward covering 
has a strong tincture of effeminacy, and perhaps tells their height 
in the scale of civilization with as much certainty as the different 
points on the thermometer do the various degrees of temperatare. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MARY’S GRAVE, 


BY W. FELIX FIMBER. 


Softly blow, sweet-scented zephyr, 
Round the grave where Mary lies; 

Gently waft, ye waving breezes, 
Daylight’s glory from the skies. 


Drink, pale flower; drink the dewdrops 
Twilight sprinkles round her rest; 
Night winds lower o’er my Mary, 
O’er my Mary’s lovely breast. 


Dark and lonely is her dwelling, 
Like a star among the clouds ; 

Yet her spirit never waning, 
Wingeth to the bright abodes. 


There, sweet idol, there I’ll join you, 
When my night of toil is o’er; 

There we'll dwell in holy rapture, 
Singing praises evermore. 


» 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 


TWO SIDES TO THE PICTURE. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


Mrs. Jonn Crarke felt great inward satisfaction, as she 
walked down the street, Main Street, of Toddsville, with her 
cousin from New York. Mrs. Clarke’s husband was a well-to-do 
mechanic of that enterprising town. He had always called him- 
self a carpenter until the past year, when a new sign was put 
over the great door of his shop, with “John Clarke, Builder,” in 
large black letters on a white ground. This was the suggestion 
of Mrs. Clarke’s cousin’s husband, Mr. Spears—“ Lemuel Spears, 
Esq.,” they directed all letters, for he was in business in New 
York city, that is to say, was book-keeper in some wholesale es- 
tablishment on the wharves. He was always particular as to the 
“wholesale” nature of the trade, and moreover spoke of it in 
the possessive plural on all occasions, as, “our stock,” “ our 
counting-room,” “our customers,” “our bank account.” 

The unsophisticated ears of Mrs. Clarke always drank in these 
business items when Mr. Spears and Mr. Clarke “talked busi- 
ness,” of evenings, and her opinion of the rank and position of 
her city cousins grew accordingly. Allusions to them were fre- 
quently made to her Toddsville acquaintance, coupled with de- 
scriptions of Mrs. Spears’s elegant dress, and mahogany parlor 
farniture. To the glories of the last, she had never been eye-wit- 
ness. This was a pleasure in anticipation. Ever since Ann 
Jackson, who had gone to the city as a dressmaker’s apprentice 
originally, had married Mr. Spears, Mrs. Clarke had been prom- 
ising herself at least a fortnight’s recreation. But in the spring 
there was house cleaning ; in the summer, company ; and in the 
autumn, house cleaning again, with sickness among the children 
or apprentices. Mr. Clarke always boarded his apprentices, 
which was one of his wife’s chief troubles, particularly in view of 
the frequent desertion and gencral transitory nature of the Todds- 
ville “help,” a particularly inappropriate title, so far as Mrs. 
Clarke’s experience was concerned. 

Meantime Mrs. Spears never neglected to pay her annual visit 
to the country. She was now the mother of two children, very 
similar in age and size, and the proprietor of a half grown girl, 
Nancy, whom she denominated her “nurse.” However incon- 
venient it might be to Mrs. Clarke to have four members added 
to her large family, she always made her cousin welcome, and to 
use her own language, “did the best she could for her,” which 
consisted in doing all the extra work, and really taking all the re- 
sponsibility of the two children, giving up the spare room and 
parlor to the almost exclusive use of her guest, and crowding the 
table with every homely delicacy that the season afforded, or her 
busy hands could produce. She looked upon it outwardly as a 
great proof of her cousin’s affection for her, which might reason- 
ably have been diminished now that she had become such a lady, 
and inwardly as a great condescension on the part of Mrs. Spears, 
considering that they lived so differently. 

If Mrs. Spears did condescend, in occupying the two large, 
airy apartments, lolling about in a rocking chair and reading nov- 
els all day, and living on the fat of the land—it was a much 
cheaper thing to do, than to pay four dollars a weck for herself, 
and as much more for the nurse and children, at very inferior 
country lodgings nearer the city; “her physician,” she never 
said “doctor,” as Mrs. Clarke did, having ordered country air for 
the children. Besides it was something to be a lion to her cousin 
and the middling class of Toddsville generally ; for she dressed 
quite as handsomely as Mrs. Squire Todd herself, and was a 
much more genteel looking person altogether, than the lawyer’s 
wife. 

As we commenced with saying, Mrs. Clarke felt herself a proud 
and happy woman to be walking down Main Street with her cous- 
in, on sunny afternoons, or up the middle aisle of the meeting 
house Sunday mornings, knowing as she did the sensation the 
tall, showy figure of Mrs. Spears created. Then too, she had the 
advantage of all the latest New York fashions, her mantillas and 
dresses being made after cousin Ann’s patterns. She always 

made a formal tea-party for her, and the same attention was paid 
to the city lady by Mrs. Edwards, the baker’s wife, Mrs. Johns 
the butcher’s, and Mrs. Williams, whose husband had the most 
thriving shoe store in town, and did not work at the bench 
himeelf. 

It is true that after each of these summer visits, it took some 


time to establish the household in the “calm tenor of its way,” 
“ noiseless ”’ it never could be calleé’by any poetical or rhetorical 
figure whatever. Everything was “upsct,” another of Mrs. 
Clarke’s favorite and expressive terms for general disorder, and 
the good lady’s own mind was pretty much in the same condi- 
tion. The furniture always looked common, the carpets more 
faded, the table more crowded, and the apprentices more “ vul- 
gar”’—a word of Mrs. Spears’s introduction, and used in opposi- 
tion to her equal favorite, “genteel.” We have often noticed, 
that with people of the same stamp the two words are used to 
characterize everything ; there is no half way state or condition, 
no plain, civil manners, in good plain people, no recognition of 
nature’s gentleman, in unfashionable attire. ‘ Good breeding ” 
is not so much as named among them, but a showy exterior is 
their coin current, like the lady in the child’s play, “ always 
genteel.” 

Finally Mrs. Clarke took up her husband’s occupation in one 
sense of the word, building castles, however, instead of barns and 
woodsheds ; and began to have long reveries over her needle 
work. What if John could be persuaded to sell off and move to 
New York? Her heart beat faster at the very thought; what if 
he should! and then she could have her “bath room,” and her 
“nurse,” her mahogany chairs and her handsome silk dresses. 
She had heard Mr. Spears—she never ventured to say “ Lemuel” 
to such a genteel personage, who always wore patent leather 
bootees, and used white pocket handkerchiefs—tell her husband 
many times that New York was the place for a man of enter- 
prise, and he might be worth his thousands if he would only make 
up his mind to risk a little. “Thousands !” five thousand say— 
what @ fortune! half as much as Squire Todd, the richest man 
in the village, who “lived on his money!” 

The sunshine in the front yard was not brighter than Mrs. 
Clarke’s visions of the future, as she looked out unconsciously, 
and saw it playing through the elm tree branches, and on the 
close green grass beneath. Then she glanced along the trellis at 
the large clusters that would soon be purple in that same uncloud- 
ed sunshine, and down to the flower borders so neat and trim, 
for Mr. Clarke had a nice taste for gardening, and prided himself 
on bulbs and rose trees, and thrifty annuals, spending more in 
time, and even money, on his garden, than in “ fixing up the 
house,” sometimes greatly to Mrs. Clarke’s annoyance. Howev- 
er it had kept him as a poor man from low vices, and now made 
his opinion respected in floral affairs by the best people in Todds- 
ville. Mrs. Clarke’s was certainly a very pleasant home, every 
thing being kept in such perfect order without and within, and 
her children neatly clad and rosy with health, if they lacked more 
regular beauty. But then they had no piano, and wore chintzes 
instead of mousselaines and silks, while, do all that she could to 
prevent it—even in the face and eyes of Mr. Spears, Mr. Clarke 
would dine in his shirt sleeves, and shave only every other day ! 

Mrs. Clarke was very long in getting her household in order for 
the long contemplated visit that was at last to be paid. Mr. 
Clarke was to come down for her, as he had a lumber contract to 
attend to in the city, and there was her chance to persuade him to 
move down. How she would come back to Toddsville the next 
summer, and be lionized! thought the good woman. She had 
set her heart upon a white crape shawl in the spring, she knew 
John could afford to give it to her if he chose, and she meant to 
have a blue drawn silk bonnet, with “ artificials,” and a change- 
able silk at the very least! 

Mr. Clarke did not find dinner ready when he came in, and 
spoke rather sharply about it, for it was at least the fifth offence 
within a fortnight, and his time was very valuable to him just 
then. Mrs. Clarke scolded the girl, and boxed little Johnny’s 
ears, as a prelude to the meal when it did come on the table, 
where it was eaten as quickly and unsociably as possible. Her 
husband wondered “what in the world had come over Emeline,” 
and “for his part he should be glad when the visit to New York 
was done and finished.” 

He did not know how much reason he had for saying’so. The 
change in his wife’s once cheerful, sunny temper had been grad- 
ually taking place for a year. She had become thoroughly dis- 
contented, and “discontent” is as sure a disturber of domestic 
peace as jealousy. She longed to live in a city, to dress hand- 
somely, to have two servants, and not, as she fretted it out at 
dinner’time, “ be always slaving in the kitchen.” 

There was a great deal of excitement and interest in the short 
tyjp to the city. She was up an hour before daylight and waited 
three hours after, before Mr. Spears made his appearance to es- 
cort her from the boat to the house. She tried to make the time 
pass as agreeably as possible, by a long talk with the mulatto 
chambermaid, to whom she gave a plan of her proposed enjoy- 
ment, detailing her expected pleasures. “Her cousin, Mrs. 

Spears,” she was astonished that the girl did not know where 
Mrs. Spears lived !—was a very stylish woman, and had a splen- 
did three story brick house; she visited elegant people, and of 
course she should have a great time. 

“Did they keep a carriage?” the girl inquired; and Mrs. 
Clarke felt a little uncomfortable at the expression of the girl’s 
face when she answered in the negative. That was an Alp of 
gentility to which her imagination never had soared. - 

But she thought the cab in which Mr. Spears did place her, 
a very uncomfortable vehicle, to say the least. Neither did her 


cousin’s husband look like the same jaunty individual who always 
astonished Toddsville with his low collars and whiskers. Both 
looked rather neglected in the strong morning light, but then he 
might have hurried, to meet her at the boat. New York on the 
whole did not make a favorable first impression on Mrs. Clarke, 
who wondered when they were ever going to get out of the close, 
dirty streets, strown with garbage and heavy with the tainted at- 


mosphere. Now and then they passed some rows of good houses, 
or crossed some wider, cleanlier street, and then she was sure they 
must have arrived at the residence of Mr. Spears. But no—the 
carriage stopped before a three story brick house, it is true, but 
sharing in the dirty, dilapidated look of the majority of those she 
had passed; the steps untidy, the shutters drooping on their 
hinges, and the door knobs decidedly discolored. The hall was 
dark and dirty, the room into which she was shown, in a perfect 
chaos of disorder ; the carpet had been a good Brussels in its 
day, but now had been trodden out of its original thickness and 
color ; the mahogany chairs were scratched and marred; the an- 
nuals on the centre table, faded like the cover, and the frames of 
the mirror and ordinary engravings on the wall were specked and 
tarnished as if through much handling and little care. If Mr. 
Spears looked changed, his wife, in her dirty mousline de laine 
wrapper—dressing gown, she called it—was hardly to be recog- 
nized. 

She gave her cousin a most demonstrative welcome, which 
had the effect of being put on to conceal real coolness or 
annoyance, and which by no means added to Mrs. Clarke’s cheer- 
fulness. Nor did the breakfast, when they were summoned to 
that meal by “cook,” who announced it verbally at the parlor 
door, contribute towards relieving the home-sickness that was 
fast finishing the depressive feeling which excitement and faint- 
ness for want of food had commenced. The cloth was dirty, the 
dishes in disorder, the tea weak and cold, the butter unendurable. 
Mrs. Clarke “seldom ate butter,” during the rest of her stay, one 
trial was sufficient. 

She never repeated her one visit to the kitchen, nor did she 
wonder that Mrs. Spears went into it as seldom as possible. Per- 
haps if she had gone more frequently, things might have been 
different. Mrs. Clarke had gone down to press out her best dress- 
es, and when through thought she would wash her hands, and so 
save the trouble of mounting three pair of stairs. There was no 
hand basin, and she could not venture the grease of the dish pan. 
No towel, but the solitary dishcloth in Bridget’s hands; in fact to 
Mrs. Clarke’s experienced and housewifely eyes there seemed to 
be “nothing to do with,” and she ceased in part to wonder at the 
miserable table and untidy house, or at least to blame the cook 
for it. 

She soon found that her cousin never dressed, except she was 
going out, when, by some strange necromancy, she became as 
handsomely arrayed as when drawing all eyes in Toddsville. 
When visitors called, which was very seldom, she almost always 
sent an excuse. Mrs. Clarke discovered that the second floor was 
rented to another family, and that the parlor furniture was second 
hand. 

The view from the front of the house was a row of simi- 
lar tenements, once occupied by wealthy people, but now grown 
shabby, and mostly let to two families. In the rear, a range of 
wretched shanties, swarming with a miserable population, came — 
within fifteen feet of the windows. There were brick walls, heaps _ 
of garbage, the odor of stables and drains, in place of the cheer- . 
ful yard and tidy vegetable garden, the shady street and elms that 
surrounded Mr. Clarke’s good two story frame house at Todds- 
ville. Mrs. Clarke had never looked upon sunshine and fresh air 
as precious privileges before. And then her garden—how she 
longed for it when she saw the stale fruit and wilted vegetables 
that Bridget brought daily from market. 

Mrs. Clarke’s pride alone supported her through the two weeks 
of her stay, she saw the discomfort and absolute meanness of 
her cousin’s home so plainly the very first day of her visit. As 
she told her husband on her return, “she did not eat a comfort- 
able meal,” and éverything seemed sacrificed to living in a large 
house, and dressing handsomely on the street. At home, Mrs. 
Spears and her children were dressed in the soiled and tawdry 
finery that had once flourished abroad. 


“ But then I find they don’t have a cent more than we to spend 
after all,” ended the good woman’s discourse. “He only gets 
seven hundred dollars, and it’s a little mite of a provision store, 
so Mrs. Green told Mrs. White, when she saw Mr. Spears going 
off the boat that day, and they have to pinch in every way. Not 
even a tin wash basin, for all her bath room—that bath room! O 
my! It needed all the water that ever was in the pipes to clean 
it. I wouldn’t have set my foot.in, much less washed there. To 
be sure, Ann don’t do anything about the house—but nothing gets 
done any way. She spends all her time, and every cent she can 
get, shopping ; and he’s as cross as a bear at home. I believe 
they’re going behind hand—and just think, that we’ve paid for 
this house and lot, and got such a nice garden and all. It fairly 
does my eyes good to look round, and I haven’t left off smelling 
the honeysuckle since I came home, to get rid of the smell of 
New York. It may be all very well for rich people, that live 
clear up in town, or off in East Broadway, or some of those wide 
streets, but if I’ye got to be common people, I don’t want to go 
to the city to be stirred up, and fed on you don’t know what. I 
don’t wonder her children look as if they were in the last stages 
when they come up here summers.” 


Mr. Clarke did not seek to alter his wife’s conclusion, as may 
be supposed, though he never knew how alarmingly his peace of _ 
mind had been threatened before the New York visit. In process 
of time he came to be worth the coveted five thousand dollars, 
but it was by prudence and industry on the part of his wife. as 
well as himself, and not by speculation or sudden rise of the nice 
little property he held. Mrs. Clarke oven achieved the highest 
finale of her ambition, and visited Mrs, Squire Todd, when 
Toddsville became a city, and her husband a common-council- 
man; it was the same season that Mr. Spears died, and left his 
wife without a dollar, or a friend, save the Clarkes, for herself 
and five children to depend upon. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
THE NEW-MOWN HAY. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Talk not to me of southern bowers, 

Of odors breathed from tropic flowers, 
Or spice-trees after rain ; ‘ 

But of those sweets that freely flow, 

When June’s fond breezes stir the low 
Grass, heaped along the plain. 


This morning stood the verdant spears, 
All wet with diamond dews—the tears 
By Night serenely shed ; 
This evening, like an army slain, 
They cumber the pacific plain 
With their fast fading dead. 


And where they fell, and all around, 

Such perfumes in the air abound, 
As if long-hidden hives 

Of sudden richness were unsealed, 


It is a pure delight, which they 

Who dwell in cities, far away 
From rural seenes so fair, 

Can never know in lighted rooms, 

Pervaded by exotie blooms— 
This taste of natural air! 


This air, so softened by the breath 

Exhaled and wafted from the death 
Of herbs that simply bloom, 

And, scarcely noted, like the best 

Dear friends, with whom this world is blest, 
Await the common doom— 


And leave behind such sweet regret 
As in our hearts is living yet, 
Though heroes pass away— 
Talk not to me of southern bowers, 
Or odors breathed from tropic flowers, 
But of the new-mown hay. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S VISIT 


TO THE POET SPENSER AFTER HIS RETURN FROM VIRGINIA. 


Ir was late one lovely summer evening when a weary traveller 
reached the summit of one of those long ranges of hills so fre- 
quent in the south of Ireland. Before him, almost as far as the 
eye could reach, extended a wild moorland, bounded on all sides 
by blue ranges of mountains, like the one on which he stood. The 
parting sunbeams, reposing on the distant hills, reflected their 
varied and gorgeous light from the stained windows of an ancient 
fortalice, perched, fantastically, on a craggy eminence, almost in 
the middle of the moor. At its base glided a placid stream which, 
meandering through the wild plain, lost itself among the adjacent 
hills,—while far beyond a beautiful lake received the sun’s adieu 
on its glassy surface. 

The whole scene, expressive of deep repose, was ineXpressibly 
soothing to the jaded spirits of the traveller. As he descended 
into the plain the beauties of the place were more forcibly im- 

upon him. Around the castle, hemlock and filberts and 
laurels blended their foliage with the broader leaves of numerous 
other trees, enclosing “a little world of solitude.” Every little 


tuft of earth, hanging loosely on the rocks, was garnished with 
flowers of the most various and brilliant hues ; whilst the unruffled 
bosom of the pure stream sent back to the eye of the beholder the 
reflected image of the beauties which encompassed it. 

The massive rocks which formed the mouldering turrets of the 
castle were time-worn and moss-grown; and here and there were 
seen the tendrils of the ivy or the hardy evergreens. which had 
thrust their roots within the clefts, and drawing thence their slen- 
der sustenance, had expanded into shady trees or more humble 
shrubs. 

The sun had now disappeared, but the twilight still lingered 
in this green retreat, as if reluctant to part with so much beauty, 
or cloud it in the shades of night. 

Hastily approaching the castle, though stopping for a time to 
note the charming scene, the stranger knocked loudly at the gates. 
His summons was answered by a hungry looking porter, who con- 
ducted him through a long hall to a spacious library, in the mid- 
dle of which, enveloped in books and papers, sat the poet Spen- 
ser, occupied in deciphering a manuscript, by the fading twilight. 

“ Master Spenser,” said the new comer. 

“ Sir Walter Raleigh, I bid thee a hearty welcome to my soli- 
tary castle, Kilcolman,” said the poet, his eyes glistening with plea- 
sure, as he rose from his seat and extended his hand with heartfelt 
cordiality. 

After exchanging affectionate greetings they sat down together, 
and beguiled the long hours of evening in telling their mutual 
experience, and recounting the various fortunes that had attended 
them. Raleigh delighted Spenser with his voyages and adven- 
tures, his imminent perils on land and sea; while Spenser told of 
his solitary occupations in his lonely retreat at Kilcolman; how 
he had beautified and adorned the bleak moor, and christened it 
poetically, “‘Armulla Dale ;” how he was wont to court his muse 


under the wide spreading branches of a noble oak, which bordered 
upon the fair Mulla. To this spot Spenser asked his guest to ac- 
company him on the morrow, and listen to some poor rhymes he 
had just completed. The knight joyfully consented, at the same 
time begging his indulgence to a little ditty of his own,—for 
Raleigh himself was wont to dabble in verse. 
“ 

and night had long drawn his sable curtains ere they parted and 
retired to rest. 

Arising with the sun, on the following day, they slowly pursued 
their delightful walk, 

“ Amongst 

beguiling the time in pleasant converse, or in contemplating the 
loveliffess of nature around them. Now their walk took them 
among the forest trees, and the vistas formed by their graceful 
stems gave partial glimpses of the melodious Maulla’s rippling 
waters, glistening in the morning sun. Now they emerged into 
open glades, varying in breadth—sometimes so small that the en- 
twining boughs of the trees made darkness over their heads, and 
then enlarging to let in gleams of sunlight, and anon, opening yet 
wider, into little dewy meadows, on which the sunbeams lay in 
glittering silence. 

Proceeding through scenes like this, they came to a glade where 
the forest trees were more widely separated from each other than 
usual, and where the ground beneath, cleared of coppice and under- 
wood, was cloth@iwith a carpet of the softest and most lovely ver- 
dure, screened from the scorc!.ing heat of the sun by the gnarled 
branches of a huge oak. Close by this grassy knoll murmured 
the winding Mulla, and over its curling wave the knight skipped 
a few pebbles, while his friend was arranging the manuscript of 
his immortal “ Faery Queen.” 

They then disposed themselves for their morning diversion ; 
Raleigh reclining his graceful length upon the green sward, and 
resting his head upon his arm,—and Spenser sitting erect against the 
massive trunk of the oak which his verse has immortalized as 
“ Spenser’s oak.” 

The various effects produced by the brilliant light upon the 
fresh wet leaves of the trees, their knotty boughs and slender 
trunks, the checkered shadows on the velvety lawn, the picturesque 
attitudes of the two friends, and the placid surface of the mean- 
dering stream, reflecting on its crystal bosom the trees which lined 
its banks, would have drawn the attention of a poet or a painter. 

Spenser now began, with the most graceful elocution, the recita- 
tion of his poem. At first he read in a subdued and modest tone 
—the low music of the babbling water accompanying the melo- 
dious lines, and adding to their beauty,—but soon, inspired with 
the spirit of his verse, he infused into his recitation all the pathos 
of his romantic nature. 

Raleigh was at first attentive, then interested, then absorbed, 
and then fired with enthusiasm. The adventures of Una and the 
Red Cross Knight aroused all that was chivalrous within him. 
The perils and obstacles which beset their progress just suited his 
adventurous spirit ; while the ardent devotion and filial piety of 
Una captivated his lively imagination. He often burst forth into 
involuntray expressions of delight; and as his friend read off the 
concluding lines of the first book he exclaimed : 

“If thou gettest not that published, Spenser, thou art the veriest 
fool that ever wrote verse !” 

“ Think’st thou it be worthy?” observed Spenser, dubigusly. 

“ Ay, do I,” replied the other; “it containeth a philosophy 
worthy of Master Bacon ; it evinceth a skill in human nature that 
would make Will Shakspeare blush ; it breatheth forth a spirit of 
chivalry which poor Sydney might have emulated; and it hatha 
prettiness of rhyme, a speciality of description and a rareness of 
conceit which hath been equalled by none; and I say to thee 
again, an thou gettest it not made into a book thou art the veriest 


ass that ever rhymed a couplet!” 

The poet was overwhelmed at the encomiums bestowed by Raleigh 
on his simple muse. He looked thoughtfully on the grass as the 
idea of publication was suggested, but merely observing that the 
rest might not please his friend’s fancy so well, proceeded to recount 
the exploits of Sir Guyard. 

Long after noon sit “ Colin Clout ” on that verdant hillock, tun- 
ing his oaten pipes to strains which charmed the senses of his 
enraptured auditor, and the sun was fast sinking in the west ere 
the beautiful Amoret was safely rescued from the giant’s power by 
the heroic exploits of Britomartis. 

As the poet finished he folded his manuscripts, and placing 
them in the bosom of his doublet, produced from an adjacent 
coppice a small white skiff—his face the while wearing evident 
marks of pleasure as he listened to his friend’s extravagant expres- 
sions of delight. 

A long and interesting conversation ensued as they slowly rowed 
up the cool and peaceful stream, sheltered from the sun by the 
fresh green boughs of the overhanging trees. 

Raleigh strongly urged his friend to accompany him to England 
and read his poem at court. He painted the fascinations of the 
queen in the most lively colors, ascribing to her a whole catalogue 
of virtues, moral and intellectual. Spenser’s modesty struggled 
long with his desire for a name, and his innate sense of merit, but 
the persuasive rhetoric, which no one could use more skilfully 
than Raleigh, finally prevailed, and ere they had reached Kilcol- 
man Castle he had complied with all his friend’s wishes. 

After partaking of some slight refection they both retired to 
rest, in order to prepare themselves for the fatiguing duties of the 
morrow ; thé one to dream of fauns and fairies, of knights, and 
dragons, and dungeons, and giants, or tiltings at tourneys to win 


the smiles of fair ladies; and the other with golden visions of a 
brilliant future, with dreams of court favor, and noble aspirations 
for an immortal fame. 

Arising early on the following morning Spenser bade an affec- 
tionate adieu to his lonely house, and proceeded on his eventfal 
journey to the court of Elizabeth. 

He poured out at the feet of his sovereign a strain of the most 
delicate adulation that ever genius breathed into the ears of roy- 
alty; which made courtiers sigh for their fallen fame, and the 
rarest wits of England blush at their insignificance. He adorned 
her virtues with the most precious gems of his rich imagination, 
and clothed her simplest acts in all the romance which his chival- 
ric fancy could suggest. 

But the sweet pipings of “Colin Clout” were not confined to a 
romantic court; and posterity as well as the virgin queen has rea- 
son to thank the providence which brought Sir Walter Raleigh to 
the lovely moorlands of “ Armutta Dave.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) © 
THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 


BY AMELIA COOKE. 
With muffled drums and measured tread, 
And arms reversed, they bore the dead, 
* From the battle’s din and a world of pain, 
When the thread of his life had been snapped in twain— 
Tlis cap, sash, belt, and trusty sword, 
(The best beloved of his simple hoard 
Of relies) now his coffin crowned :— 
They could only part in the charnel ground. 


Though his funeral notes are passing sweet, 
From Aim they will no rapture meet; 

The martial strains may fill the air, 

But not disturb the slumberer there. 

Play on, play on,—he sleeps too well 

To hear the music’s melodious swell, 

Or the tramping of feet upon the ground; 
He'll not wake till the last trumpet’s sound. 


When the prayer was said, and the requiem played; 
In the bosom of earth the warrior laid, 

About the spot the soldiers pressed, 

Where the bones of their comrade were put to rest. 

And eyes grew dim, and tongues were mute, 

As they fired their thrice farewell salute. 

That meed was his due, and they paid the ‘* brave,” 
And then left him alone in his soldier grave. 


[Written for Gleason's Pietorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 
[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
hibiting a schedule of remarkabie occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct. } 


JULY SIXTEENTH. 
662.—Flight of Mahomet to Medina. 


1546.—Anne Askew, an accomplished Protestant, burned alive 
for heresy. 

1723.—Sir Joshua Reynolds born, in Devonshire, England. 

1782.—Franklin signed the contract for a French loan. 

1824.—Lord Byron’s remains interred near Newstead Abbey. 

1852.—Kossuth left New York under the name of Smith. 


JULY SEVENTEENTH. 
1606.—The King of Denmark visited James I. of England. 
1673.—Dutch squadron took possession of New York. 
1744.—Vice-President Gerry born near Marblehead, Mass. 
1793.—Charlotte Corday beheaded, aged 25. 
1808.—Bilboa taken from the Spaniards by the French, under 
Moncey. 
1846.—Ratifications of Oregon treaty exchanged. 
JULY EIGHTEENTH. 
1374.—Petrarch died in his library at Arqua. 
1792.—Paul Jones died at Paris, aged 45. 
1840.—First Cunard steamer, “ Britannia,” arrived at Boston. 
1841.—U. S. sloop of war Peacock lost off Columbia River. 
1849.—Lola Montes married to G. S. Heald, a wealthy English 
officer. 
. JULY NINETEENTH. 
1678.—Andrew Marvel, English patriot, died, aged 58. 
1789.—John Martin, noted English painter, born. 
1843.—Steamer Great Britain launched at Bristol, England. 
1845.—“ Saltpetre fire” in New York—loss six millions. 


JULY TWENTIETH. 
1718.—Wm. Penn died in England, aged 74. 
1776.—Congress recommended a national fast. 
1798.—Napoleon conquered the Mamelukes at the Pyramids. 
1836.—New York Bible printing-office burned. 
1852.—Obsequies of Henry Clay celebrated in New York. 


JULY TWENTY-FIRST. 
1495.—Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Jesuits, born. 
1790.—Abbe Fauchet pronounced a eulogy on Franklin at Paris. 
1827.—Archie Constable, Scott’s publisher, died. 


JULY TWENTY-SECOND. 
1629.—Quebec captured by the English under Kirk, from the 
French. 
1798.—Napoleon entered Grand Cairo, Egypt. 
1832.—Young Napoleon died near Vienna, aged 21. 
1838.—Admiral Malcom died at Enfield, England, aged 71. 
1849.—Mrs. President Madison died at Washington, D. C. 


| 
— 
When on the freshly-trodden field 
They yielded up their lives, dictates 
In idle mood I love to pass 
These ruins of the crowded grass, 
Or listlessly to lie, 
Inhaling the delicious scents 
Crushed from these downcast, verdurous tents, 
Beneath sunset sky. 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 


met with some stray 


of antique 


the long-buried ruins of 
Herculaneum and Pom- 
ii. Tothose whocan 
y claim to such envi- 


pressions, which they 
will serve in some meas- 
ure to revive; while to 
those who have never 
enjoyed such favorable 
opportunities of gratify- 
ing an elegant curiosity 
in affairs of virtu, they 
will, in all probability, 
ve interesting, if not 
ctive. There can 

be no greater proof of 
the general prevalence 
of a love of beauti- 
fal in early ages, and 
the very high state of 
rfection to which art, 
its most faithful expres- 
sion, had attain in 
those periods, than the 
exquisite taste and skil- 


ful workmanship dis- — 


layed in the delicate 


esign and elaborate finish of even the commonest appliances of 
domestic economy with which the humblest household was fur- 
nished ; and the veritable philosopher, long after the dilettantism 
of the mere virtuoso is sated to the full, finds ample food for grave 


contemplation and deep study, even in these apparently trivial | intellect and 


traces of an ex- 


tinct people, inas- 
much as they af- 
ford a certain clue 
to profounder in- 
vestigation which, 
patiently and 
ursued, 
s to the devel- 
ment of nation- 
characteristics 
of a nature not to 
be disregarded. 
He will be struck 
with surprise, at 
first, to observe 
how completely 
the minds and 
hearts of all 
classes are im- 
bued with the in- 
tense and 
sionate adoration 
of the sublime and 


and 
greatness. He will 
thence derive, 


a strictly legiti- 
course of induc- 
tion, a far more 
just and intimate 
appreciation of 


etical. At least it has ever ap- 
80 to us since our fancy 

was first fanned into an ecstacy 
of boyish rapture by the perusal 
story of Alad- 
in, and subsequently pene- 
trated with a bewitchingly mys- 
terious sense of fearful glamour, 
connected with the sepulchral 
lamp which shed its perpetual 
rays around the secret cavern of 
the sorcerer, Virgil. Apart from 
all fiction however, there is a 
deep and abiding interest in the 


ministry, which must still com- 
mend itself, even when divested 
of all the romance and poetry 


witht an effort on our 
It wds and is the pride of the 
aspiring student, the best friend 
of the sage, and the most confi- 
dential companion of beauty in 
the charming and mysterious 
hours of retirement, relaxation 
and repose. Its truly Prome- 
thean ray has ony the undy- 
ing fire that glows in many a 
poet’s from time immemo- 
_ t — the lovelorn Lean- 
across the stormy Helles; 
and shed its pale 
mysterious pillars of the inner- 
templed shrine, where the lone 
vestal kept her unseen and un- 
in shadow files 
the Tyrian loom, or on the fres- 
coed walls of marble mansions 
1 since buried under con- 
oceans of lava. It has 


the See old 
Egypt’s q ter’s, on 
the broad, breast of the 
enamored Roman, who lost the 


| empire of the world for the sake 


of wondrous loveliness which 


— = = 
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thought of its true and faithful | 


which it conjures around us | 


the exquisite outline of | 


immortal verse, and the perfum- 
ed censer of the shrine that 
swings at the foot of the altar 
steps is not more truly an object 
of veneration than the lamp 
which shed its light upén the 
studious solitude of Cicero in his 
villa by the seaside. Who knows 
but some one of the drawings to 
which our attention is now di- 
rected, may be the representa- 
tion of one of those to which a 


grand, beautiful or touching his- 


tory is attached? The num 
specimens are all of bronze, and 
mostly of very elegant design, 
—- Nos. 3, 4 and 5. 
hey are copied accurately from 
originals now to be found in the 
British Museum. The last two 
are especially remarkable for the 
sculptures with which they are 
adorned. Those furnished with 
chains are designed to be placed 
at pleasure either on the stand of 
a candelabrum, or to be suspend- 
ed from the projecting branches 
with which many candelabra are 
found ornamented. The dimen- 
sions are as follows, viz.—No. 1 
is about 4 inches in length, with- 
out a handle, and altogether of 
the simplest form in use. No.2 
is more complicated, the handle 
of the head 
some grotesque animal ; 
of a very e t shape; length, 
6 inches. No. 4 is a lamp for 
two wicks. It is very beautifully 
carved, and measures 6 peng 
le , by about 5 1-2 in height. 
Noes. is of a similar style of 
workmanship, and is about 8 
inches in length by the same in 
height. We will conclude for 
the present with three specimens 
of candelabra, as they are natu- 
rally connected with our subject, 
and ae in very high demand 
am ent patrician 
4 The originals of these 


SPECIMENS OF ANTIQUE LAMPS AND CANDELABRAS, FROM THE RUINS OF HERCULANEUM AND POMPEII. 


[Bee Letter, page 35.) 


adorning. No wonder 


| 


quaint embroidery. 
has shown the way alike 


death. It has solaced 
the . 


with a halo of sentiment 
“ 
it not tell ? 
that the ancients should 
have felt its mute ap- 
peal, who loved beauty 
80 well ; no wonder that 
their ingenuity and 
taste were taxed in 
endeavors to in- 
vest its form with a re- 


of our brief memoir may appear, at a casual glance, yet there is, | cherche grace and beauty, less honoring than honored in their 
independently of the graver considerations already adverted to as 
being involved in it, a true and fascinating sentiment associated 
with the lamp, that cannot fail to address itself favorably to the 

imagination of all, save the dullest and most unpo- 


at the disciple of the portico regarded 
with reverence such a gift from the hands of his honored preceptor, 
and the lover prized it as the most touching token of his mis- 
tress’s affection. The lamp of Lais has been commemorated in 


7 


are likewise to be 


found in the Brit- 
ish Museum. 
Nos. 1 and 3 are 


licity of form. 
hey are tall, 
slender shafts of 


es in height, and 
entirely destitute 
of ornament. No. 
1 is a slender col- 
umn _ supported 
by the legs of an 
animal, and sur- 
mounted with a 
vase-like orna- 
ment, embellished 
with the sculp- 


inheight. It was 
found in the ruins 
of the villa of An- 
Pius, 

requi many 
restorations. The 


ensemble is in uni- 
form taste, and 
well exhibits the 
skill and ingenui- 
ty of the ancient 
artists. 
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ANTIQUE LAMPS. By the light of the lam 
hove doubtless bom 0 in his cold cell 
the exhumed relics of ~~ DERE | 
! ancient art, which mod- ng Xs sorted skeins of 
ern research and enter - | = —— her silken treasury, the 
lowing remarks, with vaults of monumental 
ie 2 
\ q 
> 
4 5 
i 3 
2 we very elegant in 
their perfect sim- 
ii) | surmoun ya 
| stand for the 
No. 3 is 
coun in form of a 
| 0 | reed, 4 feet 9 inch- 
| 
Aw 
| 
| | a 
| | 
| 
beautiful, which, VO 
after all, contains | pt 
the hidden germ 
of most human Th tured leaves 
ae plants. No. 2 is 
| = | of marble, 4 feet 
one and ahalf inch 
| | 
| true charac- NG, three figures on 
teristic peculiari- the pedestal—ono 
than the triangular 
possibly be | | iq’ ( vase—were 
ed from the slen- from another can- 
der, dim and im- thr \ of a 
that remain of | so. that the toute 
tial as the subject flickering shadow on his heart. ' 
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NATIONAL MEASURES, 

There has probably never been a greater number of important 
national measures occupying the attention of the people and Con- 
gress of the country than at this time. Among them a cotempo- 
rary specifies the following: The treaty between Mexico and the 
United States, by which we are to pay ten millions for a route to 
the Pacific, a large accession of territory, an extinguishment of 
certain Mexican claims against the United States under the treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and other advantages and considerations. 
The reciprocity and fishing treaties between Great Britain and the 
United States, and intended more particularly for the benefit of 
the East. The annexation of the Sandwich Islands, said to have 
been partially determined upon, by authority given to our Com- 
missioners to accept the position of protector. A treaty between 
the United States and Japan, by which three of the ports of that 
kingdom are to be opened to American commerce. The acquisi- 
tion of Cuba, by purchase or conquest. The re-organization of 
the navy, and the establishment of an apprenticeship system for 
the increase of seamen. A modification of the tariff, and the 
building of the Pacific railroad. The withdrawal of the African 
squadron, and the adoption of means for the protection of the 
merchant marine of our coast. 
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Hyrmengat.—The oldest man married in Massachusetts the 
past year was 76 years; two brides were 80 each. The youngest 
girl who blushed and said yes to the question whether or not she 
would “love, honor and obey a husband,” has seen the roses of 
only fourteen summers bloom, while the youngest boy whose 
marriage was recorded in the table was 18. 


History or Cusa.—Phillips & Sampson, of this city, are now 
publishing a work entitled “History of Cuba: or Notes of a 
Traveller in the Tropics,” by the editor of the Pictorial. The 
book is finely illustrated, and brings the history of this interesting 
and important region up to the present hour. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++. American steel, said to be of remarkably fine quality, has 
been made from the ore of an iron mine in Sussex county, N. J. 
-++. “Fuss and Feathers” is the name given toa style of 
ladies’ bonnets just introduced among the fashionable circles. 
+++. It is stated that more passengers are applying for berths 
in the Collins and Canard steamers than can be accommodated. 
+++. G. F. Frazer has been arrested at Brooklyn for biting off 
a portion of his wife’s car, in a quarrel. 
+++. The Connecticut legislature has appropriated $10,000 to 
the Wesleyan University, provided its friends raise $90,000. 
-++. Latest news from the city of Havana mentions the preva- 
lence of the black vomit in that city. 
.+++ The latest accounts from Melbourne, Australia, represent 
that the cholera and dysentery prevail there to an alarming extent. 
«+++» Adecree has been published at Havana, authorizing the 
construction of extensive defences on the west side of the city. 
+++. The authorities of Worcester have engaged a band to play 
on their common one night each week for three months. 
+++. Oneof the London gin-palaces now possesses great attrac- 
tion in the person of a Hottentot bar-maid. 
+++. A single firm in Cambridge, Mass., manufactures, with 
only 200 hands, over 20,000,000 of bricks in a single season. 
++++ In China, if a young man is not married by the time he is 
twenty, he is drummed out of town. 
+++» In about three years from this it is expected there will be 
a direct railroad communication as far south as Mobile. 
.+++ A-collector of curious statistics has discovered that tall 
men live longer than short ones. Who ever doubted it ? 
. + «le that follows his recreation instead of his business, shall 
_in a little time have no business to follow. 
+++» Gen. Butler, of Kentucky, refuses the governorship of 
Nebraska, as he did that of Iowa, offered by President Polk. 
+++» One-column of advertising in the London Times is worth 
£6000 a year to the proprietors. 
«++. The gathering of the Sons of Newburyport on the Fourth 
of July was a grand occasion, and replete with good cheer. 
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TOO MUCH LEARNING. 

“ A little of everything,” is the educational motto of the present 
age. No course of education is deemed complete which does not 
embrace a smattering—for it can be no more—of Greek and Latin, 
French, Spanish, German and Italian, the various branches of 
higher mathematics, physics and metaphysics, drawing, painting 
and music. Our daughters learn, before they have arrived at the 
mature age of eighteen, at which time their education is finished— 

‘‘ Words to the witches of Macbeth unknown— 
, opties, carbon 


iodine. 
Also why frogs for want of air expire, 
And how to set the Zappar sea on fire.” 


If they learned all these thoroughly, they would be marvels and 
prodigies, “deeply, darkly, beautifully blue ;” but they are only 
slightly tinted—blueish and not blues. The fact is, that so many 
studies are forced upon the attention of the young, that it is utterly 
impossible that any of them can be thoroughly learned. And the 
fundamental basis of a good education is not made sure before 
the superstructure is raised. The showy edifice rests upon an 
insecure foundation. A boy dashes into algebra before he has 
mastered arithmetic; studies ancient geography before he is fa- 
miliar with modern, and construes Virgil and the Anabasis before 
he can parse a sentence of Milton. He is instructed by a Parisian 
in the difficult pronunciation of the French, while he is allowed to 
call “put” poot in his English reading lesson. He learns to roll 
off the Spanish r’s glibly, while he ignores their éxistence in his 
own tongue, and calls “ morning” mawning, and “horn” hawn. 
Perhaps before he can spell correctly in that style of orthography, 
which he must master because the whole literature of his tongue 
is printed in it, some quackish pedagogue sets him to work on the 
“ siunz of fonografe,” and he learns to spell “rose” and “rows” 
roz, and to write a stenographic hand more bewildering to the eye 
than the Greek or Hebrew alphabet. Before being thoroughly 
grounded in mathematics, the best logical training the mind can 
be subjected to, he is set to work on metaphysics, and becomes a 
philosopher before he knows the meaning of asyllogism. He gets 
out of school and college to pursue the same diffuse and desultory 
system of study and reading. His mind is like a store full, not of 
goods, but of patterns—a snip of this, a shred of that, a patch of 
some other stuff. His mind is decked with a patchwork garb like 
Jacob’s coat of many colors. He can talk smartly for five minutes 
on any given subject, but if you pump him, you find that his 
learning is no deeper than that of Moses’s friend in the Vicar of 
Wakefield, which was confined to a single sentence about the 
“cosmogony.” A man of this calibre is very well fitted to shine 
in society, where anything like a lecture or serious discussion is 
out of place, and where a few phrases on any topic is all he can 
hazard without being set down as a bore, but his practical value 
may be represented by the algebraical sign of minus. 

The system is all wrong. It is far better that a man should 
know one science thoroughly, than that he should be a smatterer 
in half a dozen. We are always shy of mounting a horse that the 
groom tells us can trot, pace, canter and gallop. Let it not be 
supposed that we are inimical to various learning. By no means. 
But we require that one branch should be mastered thoroughly 
before the succeeding one is undertaken. We would have a boy 
learn to read and write his own mother tongue correctly before he 
proceeds to the study of a foreign language. In building a house, 
we first dig the cellar and lay the foundation wall deep and well. 
Next we raise and strongly knit together the frame which is to 
support the structure. Afterwards we fence it from the storm ; 
the addition of florid ornaments comes last of all. The trouble 
of our educational system is, that we begin at the wrong end—as 
Paddy thought he could build a chimney by first holding up a 
brick, and then putting another under. Dr. Blimber’s school, 
described by Dickens, was no doubt an excellent institution. The 
boys were taught everything, and studied hard; but unluckily he 
turned them into the world unhealthy little blockheads in specta- 
cles. They had been worked very hard and taught nothing. 
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A Veteran Corrs.—The oldest organized military company 
in America is the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, of 
Boston. It was chartered in 1638, under the title of “The Mil- 
itary Company of Massachusetts.” About 140 years ago the 
word “ Honorable ” was applied to the company, and 130 years 
since the name “ Ancient” was added. The oldest printed elec- 
tion sermon extant was delivered before this corps June 3d, 1672. 
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Srncutar Fatatity.—Alexander Deer fell from the cupola 
of a new church at Sandusky, a short time since, a distance of 
sixty feet, and was instantly killed. In falling he struck ona 
board, which in its descent hit a Mr: Weston on the head and killed 
him also. 


QuatiFications.—The Delaware Gazette, speak- 
ing of Mr. Boughman, the democratic candidate for coroner, gives 
as his qualifications for the office, the fact'that he cast his first 
vote for Thomas Jefferson ; voted three times for Jackson ; lives 
with his wife, and has a son over 50 years of age. 

Femate Posrmasters.—The number of females at present 
holding the office of postmaster (or rather mistress) in the United 
States, is 128. They are appointed, give bonds, are commis- 
sioned, and receive the same compensation for their services as 
postmasters. 


+ 


Uservut Patrent.—A man at Alleghany city, Pa., has just pa- 
tented a machine for making horse shoes, which will, it is said, 
turn out twenty or twenty-five per minute, perfect in every part. 
By this machine the price of horse shoes will be reduced 50 per cent. 


A CALIFORNIA GARDEN. 

A gentleman by the name of Wolfskill has at Los Angelos, on 
the Pacific shore, about fifty acres of land, devoted exclusively to 
the raising of fruit. Thirty-five acres of this land are allotted to 
grape vines, which produce annually about 35,000 gallons of wine, 
valued at $19,530. There are three acres of peach trees, with one 
hundred frees to the acre, which bear about 12,000 pounds of 
peaches, worth at least $600. Seventy pear trees produce $2800 
worth of fruit. ‘Twenty orange trees afford 40,000 oranges, worth 
$2000; and other fruit of various kinds, such as apricots, apples, 
citrons, etc., make up an annual income from this garden of near 
$27,000. Mr. Wolfskill, the proprietor of this garden, possesses 
also a rancho, situated some seven hundred miles off, in the val- 
ley of the Sacramento. Here range three thousand head of cattle 
and two or three hundred fine horses; and to amuse himself while 
herding stock he has planted an extensive vineyard and set out a 
thousand trees of various kinds, including some fine olive trees. 
Mr. Wolfskill has just contracted to furnish » thousand head of 
cattle at $40 a head. 


Neciectep Curiprex.—In one of the industrial schools for 
poor and neglected children in New York city, were two little 
girls, who, having been confined to wretched homes and filthy 
streets, had never seen a flower! What a volume of misery do the 
foregoing italicised words contain ! 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Alvin Abbott to Miss Sarah A. McLean. 
Mr. Alexander J. B. Lesavado to Miss Laura J. Whitten. 
By Rev. Mr. Ward, Gen. Benjamin King, of Abington, to Miss Susan H. 


Noyes. 
Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Charles Mason to Miss Catharine Snell. 
‘By ev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Charis Mason to Ming Catharine 
At South Malden, by Eas, ee Dew, Mr. Benjamin 8. Brown to Miss Aan 
E. Evans, both of Deerfield, N. H. 
‘At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Adoniram Cain toMiss Rachel Newcomb. 
i 2 Wise to Miss Frances M. Atwood; Mr. George A. 


‘At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Horton, Mr. Amos Dow to Miss Mary Gorman. 

At Hopkinton, by Rev. Mr. Webster, Mr. George H. Bowen, of Worcester, to 
Miss Mary Jane Pratt. 

At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. Philbrook, Mr. James T. Upham to Miss Ann 4. 


Upham. 

At Trinity Church, New York, on the 15th of June, by the Rev. B. ) * 
Haight, D. D , Robert Noble, Esq., of Tweeddale Hall, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
to Mary, daughter of W. H, Iles, Esq., of Her Brittanic Majesty’s Customs, 
Montego Bay, Jamaica. 

At St. James’ Church, Prince Edward’s Island, by Rev. Mr. Swasey, Mr. 
Donald McIntosh, of —— . B., to Miss Harriett Pewsey, daughter of 
James Craswell, -, of Mill Vale. 

At Seedic, N. ¥., by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. Alfred Smith, of Albany, to Miss 


Abby Higgins. 
DEATHS. 


In this city, Thomas W. Sweetser, Esq., formerly of Salem, 67; Mrs. Abi- 
gail Coakley, 38; Mr. Theodore Rogosky, a native of Poland, and a soldier un- 
der Napoleon Bonaparte at the battle of Waterloo; Gen. Thomas Todd, for- 
merly of Portland, Me., 56; Mr. Matthew Leighton, 36; Miss Harriet E. Little, 
20; Widow Caroline Drew, 51; Mr. Stephen H. Titeomb, 39; Mr. Charles 
Warren, 60. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Jonathan Burrage, 49. 

At Charlestown, Miss Eliza B., daughter of Mr. James Tuttle, 16. 

At Wyoming, Mrs. Catharine 8 Cummings, of Charlestown, 25. 

At Dedham, Mr Calvin Fuller, 68. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Alexander Johnson, 30. 

At Fall River, Mr George Burkett, formerly of Lancashire, Eng., 67. 

At Palmer, Dr. Marcus M. Shearer, 61. 

At Wrentham, Mr. Paul Fisher, 83. 

At Bedford, Mrs Abby R., wife of Mr. Samuel S. Wilson, of Charlestown 

At Newburyport, Miss Ann Sophia Walker, 75. 

At Taunton, Mr. James Neile, 50. 

At Worcester, Mrs Mary H., wife of Mr. Edward H. Marsh, 25. 

At New Bedford, Mary M_, wife of Mr. James L. Borland, 28. 

At Winchendon, Miss Caroline Hartwell, of Fitchburg, 26. 

At Nantucket, Mr. William Stubbs, 66. 

At West Northfield, Mrs. Polly G., wife of Mr. Nathan Priest, 64. 

At Orleans, Mrs. Phebe Smith, 87. 

At Lynn, Mr. A. W. Sanborn, formerly of Portland. 

At Baltimore, May 13, Mr. John L. Perry, of Norwich, Conn., 24. 

At Montreal, Mr. Sidney B. Williams, of Boston. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
SONG. 


BY J. F. BRUNE. 


The world is full of sadness, 
Whichever way we go— . 
The morn may break with gladness— 
The night be fraught with woe. 
Though bright the sun is beaming, 
And balmy sweet the air, 
_ The earth with plenty teeming— 
The heart is full of care, 


The rose rich perfume gushing 
From out each leafy pore, 
May be with beauty blushing— 
Yet cankered at the core. 

The eye may flash and lighten, 
The lip may force a smile— 
The face with joy may brighten— 
The heart be sad the while. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 


No. IIL. 


BY REV. LUTHER FARNHAM. 


Through the Jesuit Missionaries visit Japan—Their Success—' 
Reverses—The Dutch Favorites—Russian and American Visits. 

We have learned that the Portuguese had the honor of giving 
Europe a knowledge of Japan, as the Spanish revealed to the Old 
World a knowledge of the New. A train of most interesting and 
important events followed both these discoveries. Every reader 
is familiar with the grand results that followed the discovery of 
the New World. But the important events that succeeded the 
discovery of Japan have been less prominent. 

The influence of Portugal at the period of this discovery was no 
mean one in Europe. She was not in her present degraded con- 
dition, but one of the leading powers of the continent. Her ships 
penetrated as far as the farthest. She had previously enjoyed a 
trade with China, and the discovery of Japan was followed up 
with a trade that lasted for more than a century, when untoward 
circumstances, which we shall here briefly enumerate, closed the 
door, that had been opened to her in Japan, perhaps, forever. 

Only seven years after the empire had opened to Portuguese 
commerce, a Japanese youth fied to the Portuguese settlement at 
Goa, on the Malabar coast. While sojourning there he came un- 
der the influence of several missionaries of the church of Rome, 
became a convert, and was baptized. Through this result, that 


“by itself might not be deemed of any great importance by the 


world, the Jesuits, among whom was Xavier, their joint founder 
with Loyola, were introduced to Japan. It is said, they were in- 
duced to enter the country by the invitation and accounts of this 
first fruit of their labors. 

Some of the friends of the high-born Spaniard, Xavier, endeav- 
ored to dissuade him from the attempt to enter Japan, which was 
full thirteen hundred leagues distant, and must be reached by pass- 
ing over a stormy sea, and by a dangerous coast. The zealous 
propagandist replied to all these objections in these memorable 
words: “It were a shame that he should be afraid to venture for 
the sake of religion where sailors and merchants went for the 
mere love of worldly gain; that missionaries ought to have as 
much courage as they ; and that he felt it was the will of God 
that he should go.” 

These missionaries were followed by others, by whose united 
labors the Japanese were converted by hundreds and thousands. 
The Jesuits gained the more easy foothold in Japan, because it 
had been the policy of the government to tolerate various religions, 
and because about as many religions or shades of religion pre- 
vailed in that country as in this. Another circumstance that fa- 
vored the success of the Jesuit missionaries, was the previous ex- 
istence in Japan of a faith, said to be of Brahminical origin, and 
which had been imported from India. This faith, wonderful to 
tell, comprised the existence, death, and resurrection of a Saviour, 
born of a virgin, with almost every other essential doctrine of 
Christianity, including the belicf in the Trinity. This religion is 
said to have been introduced there when Menipti was emperor, or 
about the fiftieth year of the Christian era. How did this faith 
penetrate the East? Did some apostle, with the zeal of a Paul, 
preach Christ ut the east, as the apostle of the Gentiles did at the 
west? These are questions for the antiquarian, and they deserve 
his attention. It is easy to see, that the presence of such a faith in 
Japan, would prepare the people to receive with favor Xavier and 
his compeers. Besides, the pomp and impressive ceremonials of 


» the Roman church, and the frequency of its services, delighted the 


impressible Japanese, who might have paid less attention toa 
simpler form of worship. 

All accounts agree in asserting that the Jesuits met with re- 
markable success, persecution being of rare occurrence, and cases 
of apostacy infrequent. Indeed, the immediate successor of Xavier 
founded fifty churches, and baptized with his own hands thirty 
thousand converts. In one of his letters Xavier himself says, “I 
know not when to have done when I speak of the Japanese. They 
are truly the delight of my heart.” 

The Portuguese as Catholics were highly pleased with their 
success in planting “mother church” in Japan; as traders they 
were delighted with the new field that was providentially opened 
for their commerce. And the more so, as the city of Goa, that 
has been styled “‘the Rome of India,” and the metropolis of all 
th: Portuguese dominion in the East, could furnish them with the 


necessary ecclesiastical recruits, and as Macao in China, which 
they were also in possession of, could send them European and 
Indian commodities for their trade, as well as priests. So great 
was the trade of the Portuguese, that it is believed, they exported 
three hundred tons of gold, silver and copper annually. 

A curious pilgrimage is spoken of, that further illustrates the 
impression the Jesuits made in Japan. It was no less than an 
embassy consisting of seven Japanese, that were sent to Rome 
with letters and presents. These persons visited Lisbon, and 
were in Rome to do homage to Pope Gregory XIII., and to as- 
sure his holiness of their entire submission to his church. It so 
happened, that this embassy was present in “ the Eternal City” 
when Gregory died. They witnessed the pomp of his funeral, and 
the no less display at the inauguration of his successor, Pope Six- 
tus V. The embassy was absent from Japan eight years—its re- 
turn being in the year 1690. The European visit of the Japanese 
made a great sensation in Europe. It was a matter of public no- 
toriety, and was the subject of universal comment. 

We read of Japanese deliberately travelling abroad in no other 
instance, and it is now against the law of the land that they should. 
The Japanese never desire to receive visits from nor to make 
them to foreigners. They are altogether satisfied with themselves, 
and with their country. If self-reliance is an excellence, they 
have it in perfection. They say to the world, “Do but let us 
alone.” We see the Chinese in our own streets with their curious 
manners and dftss. In California there is a pretty smart sprink- 
lingof them. But never did one of Japan willingly touch our soil. 
We read of a few soldiers that were picked up and carried to San 
Francisco to be returned home, which is the only instance, we be- 
lieve, of Japanese touching our shores. In Constantinople the 
people of every nation and clime assemble, save only those of 
Japan. The men of Japan have been cast on the coasts of China 
and Persia, but they have never been willingly as travellers or 
visitors. The men as well as the women of Japan are literally 
“keepers at home.” 

The Portuguese, though they seemed to gain so favorable a 
foothold in Japan, did not remain there forever. When they had 
cultivated an acquaintance with the Japanese for about half a cen- 
tury, the friendship of the last towards them, instead of being 
strengthened, was weakened. This arose through the quarrels of 
the Franciscan and Dominican friars, who rushed into the country, 
among themselves and with the Jesuits; through the jealousy of 
the priests of the ancient religions of the land toward their new 
religious rivals ; and through an attempt to make Japan politically 
a dependency of Portugal. Here, as always, when the priests of 
religion neglected their spiritual duties to mingle in politics ;— 
when they looked more for temporal power than for the spiritual 
benefit of those they professed to labor for ;—when they trampled 
upon the laws of the land, instead of obeying them, then they 
were opposed in their work, as much as they had before been en- 
couraged,—they were treated as roughly as they had been before 
politely. In a word, the Portuguese, after a stay of a century in 
Japan, were utterly excluded, both from propagating their reli- 
gion, and from the privileges of commerce. 

A fierce religious war arose, in which it is supposed that 40,000 
men, women and children fell on both sides. Indeed, the papists 
estimate that there were full that number of native Christians, not 
one of whom was spared, because none would recant and beg 
quarter. They died by famine and pestilence, and as a last ex- 
terminating act, men, women and children were butchered in 
heaps. The magnitude of the holocaust affords some measure of 
the depth and tenacity with which Christianity, in its Roman 
form, had struck its roots into the soil. 

Over the vast common grave of the martyrs was set up this im- 
pious inscription: “So long as the sun shall warm the earth, let 
no Christian be so bold as to come to Japan; and let all know, 
that the King of Spain himself, or the Christian’s God, or the 
great God of all, if he violates this command, shall pay for it with 
his head.” 

Before this time, the Japanese had manifested no special dislike 
towards foreigners. Now all foreigners are forbidden to touch 
their soil, except a few Chinese and Dutch, engaged in trade with 
them, and they under very severe restrictions, so that while in the 
country, they enjoy about as much freedom as so many state’s 
prisoners. Any one may see, that the prospect for introducing 
the gospel to that country, under any form, is exceedingly small. 
It would seem that nothing but a miracle will enable Christian 
missionaries to unfurl the banner of the cross upon those islands. 

If it should be asked, why the Dutch were not banished with 
the Portuguese, since they had traded there for sometime previous 
to the religious persecution, it is replied, that the Dutch as Pro- 
testants never attempted to introduce the gospel there—that they 
always strictly obeyed the laws, and thus gained partially the con- 
fidence of the Japanese. 

It is not the purpose of the writer, in these articles, to give a 
full account of European intercourse with Japan. Suffice it to 
say, that the Dutch followed the Portuguese to Japan in the year 

1600, or about the middle of the reign of Elizabeth of England. 
And it is worthy of note, that William Adams, an Englishman, 
was the chief pilot, who conducted a fleet of five sail of the Dutch 
ships. The voyage was an exceedingly eventful one, and full of 
dangers, and it was not until nearly two years had expired, that 
the worn mariners gained the far-distant empire. When Adams 
reached Osacca, a great city, where the imperial court then was, 
he had an interviow with the emperor. He was brought to him in 
his palace, “a wonderfully costly house.” The emperor ques- 
tioned him very closely and minutely. The Japanese far excel 
the Yankees in asking questions. Indecd, those who have been 
confined in prison there have been more annoyed by the questions 
put to them, than by their confinement. 


An idea of the questions put to Adams by the emperor may be 
gained from the following brief extract from a long account in the 
simple language of the former : 

“ Then the great king asked whether our country had wars? I 
answered him, yea, with the Spaniards and Portugals, being in 
peace with all other nations. Further, he asked me in what I did 
believe? I said in God that made heaven and earth. He asked 
me divers other questions of things of religion, and many other 
things, as what way we came to his country. Having a chart of 
the whole world with me, I showed him through the Straits of 
Magelhaens ; at which he wondered, and thought me to lie. Thus, 
from one thing to another, I abode with him till midnight. And 
having asked me what merchandize we had in our ship, I showed 
him samples of all.” 

After this long questioning, Adams was carried to prison. Two 
days after, he was sent for again by the emperor, who continued 
to question him on “ the qualities and conditions of our countries, 
of wars and peace, of beasts and cattle of all sorts, of heaven and 
stars.” The emperor was well pleased with the answers he gained, 
but still kept the worthy pilot in prison, according to the custom 
used toward foreigners. Adams often plead in vain to be released 
and sent home to his wife and children in England. He did write 
to them most affectionately, but was never permitted to see their 
faces, for he died at Firando about the year 1620, a famous date in 
history, memorable for the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

Though it was by an Englishman, as we have just now seen, 
that the Dutch were introduced to Japan, yet the English them- 
selves have failed in the commercial attempts there. England 

had full liberty to trade there as early as 1613, but not being suc- 
cessful, she left the field ina few years. Towards the last of the 
same century England applied to be admitted to former commer- 
cial privileges. The emperor shrewdly asked, “if there was any 
connection between England and Portugal.” The truth had to 
be told, that Charles II. had twelve years previously married the 
Portuguese Infanta, Catharine. This was enough. The friend 
of rejected and hated Portugal could not be allowed to trade in 
Japan. We hear no more of the English there for a hundred 
years, and then nothing was done, except a weak attempt on the 
part of Sir Stamford Raffles to make Japan a British dependency, 

That Russia should have made several attempts to open a com- 
merce with Japan, if to do nothing worse, is not so strange, since 
the two countries are, as it were, next door neighbors, and since 
they possess the Kurile islands together. The first of these at- 
tempts was made toward the close of the last century. It hap- 
pened in this wise: “ A Japanese vessel was wrecked on one of 
the Aleutian islands, belonging to Russia. The crew were saved, 
and carried to Irkutzk, where they were detained about ten years, 
well treated, and instructed in the Russian language by order of 
the great Empress Catharine.” 

Catharine on sending these unfortunates home, directed the 
governor of Siberia to endeavor to open friendly relations that 
would mutually benefit both countries. The expedition was com- 
mitted to Lieutenant Laxman, who was thanked for preserving 
the shipwrecked sailors, but not for landing at a forbidden port. 
As to the sailors, they might leave them, or carry them to Russia, 
as they saw fit. 

The Emperor Alexander attempted to open commercial rela- 
tions unsuccessfully at the beginning of this century. In 1811, 
Captain Golownin was despatched by the same government in the 
“Diana,” to make a survey of the Kurile group. By the cunning 
of the Japanese the captain with several of his companions were 
taken prisoners as they landed on one of the Kurile islands. They 
were bound with cords so tightly, that they cut through their skin. 
They were finally thrust into cages of bamboo, after a long jour- 
ney, on the island of Matsmai. Each man had a cage six feet 
square, each having two small windows with iron gratings to ad- 
mit light and air. After some two years of confinement and suf- 
fering, they were set at liberty. 

We are most concerned to know what the Americans have done 
to be on terms of intercourse with their formerly distant fellows, 
the Japanese, but now, since the settlement on the Pacific coast, 
our near neighbors. The first American ship that ever entered a 
harbor of Japan was the Eliza, of New York, Captain Stewart, in 
1797. Thisewas during the war between England and Holland, 
during the subjection of the latter to France. The Dutch, fearing 
to expose their vessels in the Indian seas, hired the Americans to 
carry on their trade with Japan. 

Again in 1837, an attempt was made, “of a mixed commercial 
and missionary character,” as one writer terms it, by American 
merchants at Macao, to visit Japan. A vessel was fitted out to 
carry home some shipwrecked mariners. Besides, there were on 
board, Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, and a missionary and physician of 
the American Board of Missions, Dr. Peter Parker. 

She steered for the Bay of Jeddo, where not even the barks of 
Japanese dependencies are admitted, and after a short intercourse 
with native boats, was fired upon. She made her escape to sea, 
and next anchored in the Bay of Kago-sima, where she experienced 
a precisely similar result. They returned to Macao, carrying tho 
shipwrecked Japanese with them. ¥ 

In 1846, the Columbus and the Vincennes were despatched from 
this country to open friendly relations with Japan. President Polk 
sent a letter, requesting commercial intercourse, a coal station, etc. 
The only reply of the emperor to Commodore Biddle, who waited 
in the Bay of Jeddo several Gays, was this: “No trad@ean be 
allowed with any foreign nation except Holland.” i 

The Pfeble was despatched in 1849 to take away some ship- 
wrecked whalemen. Last year a mighty squadron was despatched 
to the same obstinate government, for a similar object as that pro- 
posed in the letter of President Polk, and the results are béfore the 
world in a treaty which opens Japan to our commerce. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 
The Parisians make a pleasant liquor from pea-pods. —— Mrs. 
James Wilson, of Steubenville, Ohio, died recently, and left the 
entire amount of her property, $214,000, to the missionaries. The 
will was contested by her relatives, and the testator decided to be 
insane. —— Congress has agreed to adjourn on the 4th of Au- 
gust. —— Wheat is now selling at Zanesville, Ohio, at $1 75 per 
bushel. Not many seasons since wheat could be bought in that 
city for twenty cents a bushel, cash! All the result of railroad 
communication. —— The State debt of Mississippi amounts to 
twelve millions. —— The price of gas in San Francisco is fifteen 
dollars per thousand cubic feet. The principal reason of its being 
-so high is that coal is worth from thirty-five to forty dollars per 
ton. — The receipts of the New York canals show an increase 
of $92,928 over the same time last year.—— The New Haven 
Palladium describes a new pistol invented by Mr. Miller, which 
will discharge fifty shots as soon as one of Colt’s will twenty- 
five. —— Men’s fame is like their hair, which grows after they are 
dead, and with just as little use to them.—— The cholera has 
broken out with fearful fury in various parts of Mexico. In one 
‘day, in the capital, the deaths are said to have reached two bun- 
dred. —— There are 1700 acres in the Ohio valley, and 500 acres 
in the Mississippi valley, employed in the grape culture. —— The 
first Bible printed in America was published in the Massachusetts 
colony in 1663. It was the famous Indian Bible of the apostle 
John Eliot.—— At Wheeling, the workmen on the suspension 
bridge have commenced the difficult task of stretching the first 
new cable. ——— Grasshoppers, in innumerable swarms, infest the 
fields in many parts of Eastern Pennsylvania, carrying devasta- 
tion to all the vegetation of the fields. —— Many of our newspa- 
pers take great delight in heralding the progress of the cholera. 
The least said about it, the less likely are we to have it.—— We 
are in the midst of the season of flowers. On every side the deli- 
cious odors of the rose and the sweet breath of the honeysuckle 
are wafted on the breeze. —— It is estimated that the loss to the 
Erie Railroad Company by the late strike of the engineers will 
amount to one hundred thousand dollars. —— The offer of a 
bounty of 160 acres of land to each single man, and 320 acres to 
each head of a family settling in the territory of Oregon, expires 
on the first of December, 1855. —— The cholera is raging to some 
extent all along the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. —— Some fiend 
in human shape recently placed twin babes about a week old, on 
the track of the railroad from Chicago to Davenport. They were 
discovered by the engineer of a train, which was stopped just in 
time to refrain from running over them. The conductor took pos- 
session of the babes, and intends to rear them.——In Fayette- 
ville, Tenn., out of a population of 1200 persons, there are not 
more than sixty or seventy left. All have fled on account of the 
cholera.—— The New Bedford Mercury says that the whole 
property of that city is valued at about twenty-five millions, which 
is an increase of about two millions over last year. The rate of 
taxation will be this year seven dollars and thirty cents upon a 
thousand. —— The merchants of Alexandria, Virginia, have made 
an agreement to buy and sell Indian corn by weight alone after 
the lst of July. The bushel is estimated at fifty-six pounds. 


EXCURSION PARTIES IN EUROPE. 

From a sedentary people the Parisians are becoming eager 
lovers of locomotion. Besides the usual excursions offered by 
companies and railroads, at reduced prices, to Germany, Eng- 
land—and, after the example set last year, to Jerusalem—there are 
others in contemplation, due to the interest felt in and the curi- 
osity excited by such localities as have been the scenes of warlike 
operations. One company is preparing to make the following 
offer :—Eight days in the Baltic for $40; one day to be spent at 
Hamburg and one at Kiel, and the rest of the time to be devoted 
to chasing the fleet and coming home again. Another proposition 
is to be the following :—Thirty days in the East for $200; three 
days at Naples, a visit to the Pireus, Athens, all the islands of 
the Dardanelles, Constantinople, and Civita Vecchia and Rome 
on the way back. 


Sronce Fisninc.—Sponge fishing is said to have become a 
very profitable business in the neighborhood of Key West. One 
hundred thousand pounds are reported to have been gathered dur- 
ing the last year, and the sales amounted to twenty-five thousand 
dollars. _The article is mostly procured by natives of the Baha- 
mas. This is a new branch of business for Key West, and was. 
formerly confined to the Mediterranean. We believe, however, 
that the finer quality of sponge is not found on our coast, although 
the coarse description is abundant all about the coast of Florida 
and the Bahama Banks. 


A Jarser Turx.—The West Jerseyman says, that Mr. Burr 
Porter, of Newark, on the breaking out of hostilities between 
Turkey. and Russia, proceeded to Constantinople and offered his 
services. We learn by a late arrival that he has entered the sul- 
tan’s army as a captain of artillery, and joins Omar Pacha’s staff 
at Shumla. 


> 


“Sunstaxce axp Saadows: or Phases of Everyday Life,” 
by Emma Wellmont, is the title.of a-book annouriced as forth- 
coming from the press of Jewett & Co., early in the present month. 
Emma Wellmont is @ popular writer, and this new work will be 
looked for with interest. 


+ 


Coast Guarp.—The Secretary of the Treasury contemplates 
the establishment; under the sanction of Congress, of a coast 
Guard, such as exists on the British coasts, for relief and customs 
purposes. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Wayside Gatherings. 


Six bridal parties arrived at Louisville on the evening of the 
6th, and all put up at the Louisville Hotel. 

Col. Polk, father-in-law of the Governor of Maryland, has been 
appointed coal agent for the United States. 

The Courier des Etats Unis says that M. Alphous de Laforest 
has been appointed consul of France at Boston, in place of M. 
Isnard. 


About 225 out of a drove of 450 head died from the ex- 
cessive heat on Monday week, while on the eastern branch of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, between Peru and the junction. 

In the vicinity of Henderson, Ky., the apple trees are dying off 
with great rapidity. The cause of this fatality is attributable to 
a peculiar kind of worm, which, it is feared, will work great de- 
struction to the apple orchards throughout that section of country. 

On the 2d inst. snow lay on the Green Mountains, east of Bur- 

n. The peaks of the mountains were white for miles. Per- 
sons not yet decided where to go during the warm season need 
not be long in deciding to what quarter to take up their course. 

The new Catholic church at Dorchester Lower Mills was nearly 
destroyed lately by the explosion of gunpowder, which had been 
placed under the church for that purpose by some malicious 
person. 

In the United States Court, Boston, Casper Kerhman, master 
of the brig Glamorgan, who was convicted of being engaged in 
the slave trade, was lately sentenced to three years imprisonment in 
jail, and to pay a fine of $1000. 

‘Che Buffalo Courier states that the number of pigeons in New 
York State this year is unprecedented. One flock came in con- 
tact with the telegraph wire on the Buffalo and New York Rail- 
road and broke it in two pieces. 

The steamer Erie, which was destroyed by fire on Lake Erie a 
number of months since, involving a considerable loss of life and 

roperty, was raised from her watery bed on the 30th ult., and 

as been conveyed to the dry dock at Buffalo for the purpose of 
examination. 

Montgomery Bell, Esq., of Tennessee, has sent a part of his 
negroes to Liberia, and intends sending the remainder of them, 
about two hundred, as soon as he can get them ready. They 
have been brought up to the business of making iron, which they 
understand thoroughly in all its branches. 

The editor of the Poughkeepsie Telegraph says that he has 
been presented, by a lady of that city with a cluster of roses on 
one stem, the centre being a beautiful white damask, surrounded 
by five crimson moss roses. ‘The floral creation presents some 
singular freaks which it would puzzle botanists to solve. 

We understand that Messrs. Willard & Eyting have purchased 
for $100,000 the theatre now building in the city of New York, 
on the site recently occupied by the fetro litan Hall. Mr. Ey- 
ting is to be acting and stage manager. It will open on the 18th 
¢ september, and is intended to be the first-class theatre of New 

ork. 

A lady of this city, says the New Bedford Standard, wife of 
Henry R. Willeox, Req. about fourteen years since accidentally 
stuck a piece of glass, about one-quarter of an inch in length, into 
one of her fingers. A few days ago it voluntarily ejected itself, 
much to her relief, as it has been the cause of much trouble during 
the whole time it has been lodged there. 
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Foreign Items. 


The value of cattle conveyed on the railways of Great Britain 
last year was £23,475,707. 

Sixteen miles of the submarine telegraph cable, in weight 100 
tons, which was lost between Scotland and Ireland, twelve months 
ago, has been recovered. 


The accounts of the harvest in England and on the Continent 
are quite favorable, though the ordering of 70,000 quarters of 
English wheat for consumption in Paris has contributed to keep 
up the price of breadstuffs. 

The failure of the harvests in the Holy Land, which has raised 
the price of food to an enormous height, added to the effects pro- 
duced by the war and political disturbances, has caused a famine 
among the Jews of a most afilictive character. 

So great is the poverty and i | in Paris, that during 1853, 
65,264 persons, or one person out of every sixteen of the popula- 
tion of the city, received aid from the Bureau of Public Charity. 
In 1832 the number of indigents was one out of every eleven. 

A letter from Berlin says the army of Prince Paskiewitsch con- 
sists of 96,600 infantry, of which 1800 to 2000 are rifles, 21,000 

cavalry and 8000 Cossacks. Not a very formidable army 
in view of the enemies arrayed against them and the work to be 
accomplished. 

The Europa, cavalry transport, was burned.to the water’s 
were lost, including Col. Moore, com er of the troops, and 
fifteen soldiers. The remainder on board, sixty-six in number, 
saved themselves in boats. 

The Circassians are now masters of all the fortified places in 
their country. Their heroic Schamyl has lately taken possession 
of ye an important fortress, garrisoned by 10,000 Rus- 
sians, who, after great loss, were compelled to abandon it with a 
vast amount of provisions and munitions of war. 

The London Law Times laments the continued decline of the 
bar in Landon. It says that the business of the whole, if equally 
divided, would hardly pay for the rent of their chambers; and 
that many young men, intended for the bar, have wisely abandon- 
ed their intention and gone into more hopeful pursuits. 

Within nine months the cons:ription for the Russian army has 
amounted to sixteen per thousand of the male population. The 
mortality among the recruits is on the average one-third. Many 
of them commit suicide. Each must serve for twenty-five years 
if he survives, and thus all hope of returning to his home is 
destroyed. 

On the 13th of May three Britis’: steamers destroyed the ships, 
dock yards and stores at Brahestadt, in the north the Gulf of 
Bothnia—350,000 roubles damage was done. On the 3ist a 
steamer captured several vessels off Uleaborgh, and on the Ist of 
June four steamers destroyed the ships, dockyards and stores at 
Uleaborgh—400,000 rou damage done. 

According to a recent manifesto, the Emperor of Russia has 
deemed it necessary to strengthen his army and navy by a con- 
scription of nine men out of every thousand of the Christian pop- 
ulation, and of ten men of every thousand of the Jews. Ths 
creates great discontent. In addition, an extraordinary tax has 
been imposed on all the central provinces, amounting to a fourth 
of their entire revenue. 


Sands of Gold. 


..+- To be able to bear provocation, is an argument of great 
wisdom ; and to forgive it, of great mind.— Tillotson. 

..+. Tobe perfectly just is an attribute of the divine nature ; to 
be so to the utmost of our abilities, is the glory of man.— Addison. 

.-.. Custom is no small matter. A custom or habit of life 
~ ew alter the natural inclination either to good or evil. 
—Plato. 


.... Ostentation and pride on account of honor and preferment 
are much more offensive than upon any personal qualifica*ion.— 

er. 

.... If we knew how little others enjoyed, it would rescue the 
world from one sin; there would be no such thing as envy upon 
earth.—Dr. Young. 

.... Conscience and covetousness are never to be reconciled. 
Like fire and water, they always destroy each other, according to 
the predominancy of either.— Collier. 

.... If money be not thy servant, it will be thy master. The 
covetous man cannot so properly be said to possess wealth, as that 
wealth can be said to possess him.—Charron. . 

.... Judges ought to be more learned than witty, more rever- 
ent than plausible, and more advised than confident. Above all 
things integrity is their portion and proper virtue.—Lord Bacon. 

.... The failings of good men are commonly more published 
in the world than their good deeds ; and one fault of a well-deserv- 
ing man will meet with more reproaches than all his virtues 
praise ; such is the force of ill-will and ill-nature.—Spectator. 


Joker's Budget. 


“ What,” said a lady, “ do you think of platonic love ?”—“ Mad- 
am,” said the gentleman, “ it is like all other tonics—very exciting. 

A debating society out West is discussing the question whether 
the last snow was a foot deep, or twelve inches high. 

“Mr. Swipes, I’ve just kicked your William out of doors.”— 
“Well, Mr. Swingle, it’s the tirst bi you’ve footed this many a 
day.” 

Mrs. Partington is anxious to know if the compass has a needle 
and thirty-two points, how long it will take a woman with such a 
needle to make a shirt. 

A Frenchman wishing to speak of the cream of the English 
poets, forgot the word, and said “de butter of de pocts.” A wag 
said that he had fairly churned up the English language. 

When a Kentucky judge, some years ago, was asked by an at- 
torney upon some strange ruling, “Is that law, your honor?” he 
replied, “If the court understand herself—and she think she do— 
it are!” 

A writer quaintly remarks, “‘ Avoid argument with ladies. In 
spinning yarns among si/ks and satins, a man will ever be worsted 
and twisted. And when a man is worsted and twisted, he may con- 
sider himself wound up. 


They say there is a saw-mill down East which saws so easy, 
that while a young man was sitting on the log, while the log was 
running trough, he was sawed in halves, and did not discover it 
until the overseer told him to roll off. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., ITI., IV., V. and VI. of the Picronrtat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautifu. villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future ref and p t enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. “In polities ana = all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral, therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
present the possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL 


the cireulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of Gizason’s 


The F1c is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 


One copy of Taz Fiaa or ovr Union, and one copy of Gizason’s Picrorut, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 


0 No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
*, The Fu be obtained ‘Spaper depots ¢: United 
Published every Saturpar, by 
F. GLEASON, 
CoRNER OF TREMONT AND Sraxers, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
. C. ») corner of 4th and Sycamore Stree 
* Woodward Avenue, Detroit: 
ARD, corner of 4th and Chesn: 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New —e 
JOHN ELDER & Co., Washington City. 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SHIP MARIA, OF NEW BEDFORD. 

The ship Maria, of which we give a representation herewith, is 
the oldest ship owned in the United States. She was built at the 
town of Pembroke, now called Hanson, for a privateer during the 
revolutionary war. She was bought by William Rotch, a mer- 
chant of Nantucket, afterwards of ford, in the year 1783, 
and in the same year she made a voyage to London with a cargo 
of oil. Her register is dated A. D. 1782; and she is, consequent- 

, in her seventy-third year. She claims to be the first ship that 
diapla yed the United States flag in a British port after the revolu- 
tionary war, which flag is now in existence, though in shreds. 
Her model appears to be of the old French construction, tumbling 
home, or rounding very much in her top sides, and is, conse- 
quently, very narrow on deck, in proportion to her size. Her 


present, like her former owners, do not appear to be inclined to 
make any improvement or 
many repairs she 
had above water at many 
different times. She is now - 
on a 


performing many more 
similar voyages, which bus- 
iness she has been regularly 
engaged in since her first 
voyage to London. It is 
said that there stands to 
her credit over $250,000; 
and from the earliest his- 
tory of this ship she never 
has been any expense by 
loss to underwriters exeept 


two voyages to the Pacific 
Ocean in the short space of 
three years, and returned 
full of sperm oil both times. 
MADAME SONTAG. 
Henrietta Sontag, whose 
recent death has been no- 
ticed, was born at Coblentz, 
in the kingdom of Prussia, 
in the year 1805. Her pa- 
rents were artists of limited 
means, but acknowledged 
ility. At seven 
of age she had given 
many indications the 
possession of a beautiful 
voice, and was wont to de- 
light the neighbors with the 
sim and exquisite 


i i traveller 

who saw little Sontag 
on a table to sing to 

a few guests. In this man- 
ner she gave the grand aria 
from the Zauber flete, her 
arms hanging beside her, 
her eyes following a fiy on 
the ceiling, or a butterfly 
sporting on the flowers 
without, and her pure voice 
flowing as unconsciously 
and effortless as a rill from 


stage was at Darmstadt, 
when she was eleven years 
of age. The part was writ- 
ten expressly for her, and 
ealled the “ Little Daugh- 
ter of the Danube.” She 
achieved an extraordinary 


success, and her ts 
were overwhe with 
proposals from enterprising 


‘PERE 
Hit 
i 


i 


While at Berlin, overtures were made to M’lle Sontag from the 
Italian oe in Paris, and in 1827, after a triumphal progress 
through Holland and the Provinces, she made her ce in 
that centre of European civilization and refinement. Her voice 
and beauty were —y appreciated—a was the 
consequence, and she was re-engaged for the next season. About 
that time Madame Sontag became acquainted with the celebrated 
Malibran ; and it is creditable to both, that, after a very short in- 
ti , they became devoted friends and confidants. Malibran 
was the only person who was acquainted with Sontag’s secret-— 
that among the crowd of aspiring swains who pe y followed 


her, there was one on whom she had bestowed her heart, and 
would soon bestow her hand. This fortunate individual, it is al- 
most i 
plomatic corps 


to state, was Count Rossi, a member of the di- 
accredited to the court of the Tuileries. Al- 
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to the Hague, the residence of the King of Holland, and here 
in the life of Madame Sontag. The King of 
ardinia, cognizant of the count’s marriage, and well informed of 

the amiable qualities of the lady he had made his bride, author-- 


burg 

the Hague, was presented to the court and the whole diplomatic 
corps. In the parent of fe and i 
Madame Sontag followed the nes i 
wherever she went the admi and respect of all sorts.of peo- 
ple, from kings and princes down to 

who sang beneath her windows. An 

worth recording. The parents of Madame 


te 


ready stated were artists of very limited means. she never 
; and her short ex- 

of adversity in her 

earliest years was sufficient 


a 


H 
4 


procured an answer—drop- 
carriage, and drove off. 


senting 
at No. 17 Chaussee d’Antin, 
at Mr. M. B.’s, the banker, 
you will find a sum of three 
ay francs, which I 

on toaceept. Return 
to Darmetads your 
three daughters, whose ed- 
ucation I will look after.” 
“Pray tell me the name of 
the saviour of myself and 
cannot,” 


children in their best 
attire, and the following 
morning took the road to 
Germany. For seven years 
she regularly reeeived a 
ion, which her 

to give her daughters 

good education. One 
m entered the Conserva- 
toire of Berlin, and has now 
become one of the most 
brilliant stars of the -Ger- 
man stage. -Thé political 
eruptio# of 1848 caused a 
great reverse in the fortunes 
of Madame Sontag, to 


which we have been indebt- 
ed for her ce on 
the stage. Her fortune, 


when the revolution broke 
out at Berlin, was placed 
—— 
ordinary comme’ 
curities. Commerce ceased, 
public credit was shaken, 
private credit lost, and with 
the latter, the fortune of 
Madame and Count Been. 
és 
don, was the first to propose terms to the accomplished lady. He 
liberally offered her $35,000 for the season, which offer was .ac- 
cepted. After renewing all her former triumphs and making new 
ones with another generation, Madame Sontag, in 1852, visited 
America in company with Carl Eckert, Paul Julien, Pozzolini and 
others. From time to the t her admirers have s 


increased. During the winter made a tour of the western and 
southern states, and towards its termination accepted an engage- 
ment to appear in opera in the city of Mexico. iy ee. 
erally believed that she would remain in the latter city, 


But, in 


| latter city, after the breaking out ofthe revolution in 1830, he went 
| ized the unt openly to announce his marriage. Madame de 
| 
| | 
‘4 
‘ to the Indian Ocean, and 
is a good, sabstantial, and 
fast-sailing ship, capable of , 
M'lle Son recognized 
the poor motes, who was 
once, and that to a very ) weeping ; she was scarcely 
m\ — her at the theatre at Darm- 
stadt, when she herself had 
‘. been taken there in the 
arms of her parents. The 
= cantatrice approached the 
group with trembling steps, 
& a and in a voice deeply mov- 
ed by emotion, asked the 
— 
=, On the same evening, a ser- 
| =~ vant, attired in splendid 
Ly | livery, knocked di the door 
sang the popular airs of the = ] } | lf, Friend who brings you good 
day. An anecdote is told I] = SSS SSS news,” was the quick reply. 
only ‘will it be known to 
little prodigy. Fortunately, ll 
entreaty, took the ear- 
piano, with equal enthusi- SS EWA Sa 
favorite prima donna 
pect of her appearance for SS 
town for a suitable substi- SS —-— 
tute, but it happened 
there was no one 
student Sontag who could 
even essay the difficult roles of the indisposed prima donna. It though a young man, Count Rossi occupied an important position. 
was resolved, therefore, that she should make her debut; but there | Fearing popular prejudices on the subject of oo eeenees =e a 
was one difficulty to be overcome, and a serious one, too. Little | member of the theatrical fession, it was determ: to conceal 
Sontag was too short. Fertile in expedients, the manager bit on | the wedding for the time . Consequently it was solemnized 
in private, and bat few were acquainted with the fact. After ful- 
filling her Parisian engagements, Madame Sontag be 
the English metropolis. Her debut took place in usic Gal- 
| lery of the Duke of Devonshire; and a few days later she made 
| her at the Opera. It was, of course, another triumph. 
be | Indeed, it is useless folle i eareer of this esti- 
| mable indy, because it was, from 
brilliant successes. e will turn, therefore, to p> nen when 
Madame Sontag retired into private life. pores, be unsettled 
state of affairs in Belgium, it became necessary Count Rossi 
At the end of the Italian season she was induced oe Gastgt on should be aceredited to the court of the King of the Netherlands. bear hher no wneng, ser SUR of her without the liveliest emotions ' 
gagement at B. im. Her success, in each case, was In 1829, he received instructions to repair to Brussels. From the | of regret—New York Times. . 


